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J THIS EARLY AND LEARN IT WELL: 


Champion became an immediate 





success when they began making better coated 
paper back in 1894. Each succeeding wave of 
young printers and advertising men has been 
quick to learn the advantages of Champion’s 
extra quality, just as alert research and produc- 
tion men have been quick to make improve- 
ments which keep Champion ahead in the 
industry. The results have been increasingly 
satisfactory pressroom performance, finer 
printing and more productive sales material. 
The Champion line is complete for letterpress 
and offset printing. The extent of its quality 


and variety is a good thing to remember well. 
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MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO...CANTON, N. C.... HOUSTON, TEXAS 


District Sales Offices NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - DETROIT - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI - ATLANTA - SAN FRANCISCO 
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All-Slug System for producing quality composition 
direct from copy to a form on the press. 











These and many other advantages can be yours with the 
Ludlow System in your plant. Ask us for complete details. 


Ludlow Typograph Company 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Published monthly by Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corporation, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, a ag 6, Illinois. Subscription, $4.00 a year in advance; single copies, 40 cents. 
(Send Canadian funds—$4.50 a year; single copies 45 cents—to The Inland Printer, Terminal P. O. Box 100, Toronto.) Foreign $10.00 a year; three years, $20.00. 
Entered as second- class matter, June 25, 1885, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinofs, under Act At March 3, 1879. Copyrighted, 1947, MacLean-Hunter Publishing Corporation. 
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Scale drawing showing man of average 
height(5’8"' by insurance statistics) beside 
27x4l Miller Major Automatic. Notice the 
ready accessibility of bed, inker, feeder ‘ 

and delivery; and the all-over visibility ‘ hs) 


and step-saving compact construction. 
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0 - at your finger tips. 25% less time to set and adjust than 
Stand at center of a 27x41 Miller other presses of similar sheet size. 
ced Automatic. Notice how you can look __ Because less time is required on ad- 
oo upon every operation of the press— justments, the Miller operator can 
how, with two or three steps either pay more attention to delivering a 
“i way, youcanreach and controlfeeder, better product. 
, or press and delivery. Form, sheets, ink- If you want to see how compact 
= : er are all within sight and control. Mé£iller integral construction can save 
3 Principal lubrication is automatic. valuable floor space too, for your 
A stop-watch check will revealhow pressroom, send for a Miller Floor 
31 Miller Automatics can take up to Plan and Layout Kit. No obligation. 
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MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO., PITTSBURGH 12, PA. 
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LOUIS MINTON, LTD., 


52 CORPORATION STREET MANCHESTER 4, ENGLAND 
ESTABLISHED 1898 


“MINTITE” PATENT ROLLERS 


APPROVED GRADES OF COVERINGS FOR EVERY KIND OF PRINTING 
AND VARNISHING ON PAPER, TIN, ETC, 


STILL GIVING SATISFACTORY SERVICE 
AFTER BEING IN CONSTANT USE 
FOR OVER 30 YEARS! 


PROMPT DELIVERY OF COVERED ROLLERS FOR POPULAR 


PRESSES FROM STOCK IN NEW YORK CITY AND MONTREAL 
AFTER FIVE YEARS CONSTANT USE WITH PERFORATING RULES 








AFTER AFTER 
BEFORE 


AT THE END OF TWELVE MONTHS THERE IS A PERFECT SYMMETRICAL INCREASE 
OF 4c”. THIS PROVIDES FOR A MARGIN FOR CORRECTING THE COVERED ROLLER 
AFTER WHICH IT REVERTS TO THE ORIGINAL DIAMETER AND ITS CONDITION—AS 
NEW. THE INCREASE WILL AGAIN OCCUR, BUT NEVER MORE THAN 1c” INCREASE. 





This can be done to all grades of ‘‘“MINTITE’’ suitable 
for every description of printing when damages occur. 


EXCLUSIVE AMERICAN DISTRIBUTOR 


DAN J. CASEY JR. PRINTING MACHINERY, INC. | 
Damage, also 80 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK ' COVERED 
Dried-on ink is Connec tons in ROLLERS 
WASHINGTON, D.C., ATLANTA, GA., BALTIMORE, MD., BOSTON, MASS., 
REMOVED PHILADELPHIA, PA., CHICAGO, ILL., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. AVAILABLE FOR 


WITHOUT EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR TRIAL WITHOUT 


ee MACFARLANE SUPPLY COMPANY OBLIGATION 


1206 CRAIG STREET EAST, MONTREAL, QUEBEC Cob ren et 
Connec tions in 


QUEBEC, KINGSTON, WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, WESTERN AND MARITIME PROVINCES 
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Get Clean 
Sharp Proofs 
Quickly and Easily 








Use this 


Inexpensive 


NOLAN 


Proof Press 





Clean, sharp proofs can be made quick- 
ly and easily on the Nolan Proof Press. 
This highly efficient press is simply de- 
signed and accurately built to turn out 
high quality work. The impression cyl- 
inder is equipped with roller bearings 
which reduce friction to a minimum .. . 
give it a free, smooth movement... 


make it easier to get better proofs. 


Write for Prices ... Now! 


NOLAN 


CORPORATION 
1335 East Dominick St. 


ROME, NEW YORK 


Please quote prices on the 
Nolan Proof Press. 
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Leading Business and Technical Journal in the Printing and Allied Industries 





| ; VOL. 120 * NOVEMBER 1947 * NUMBER 2 


| oe Leading Articles for You This Month 
oe PAGE 
4 Specialization Spells Success for Progressive Printing 


| eee ae hee mere ry By Glenn C. Compton 37 
| , Composing Room Layout.................. By M. E. Powers 40 a 
| : Some Christmas Greeting Ideas... ....... .. 62. cece eee ees 44 Ke 


Have You Been Thinking about Starting a Small Printing 
| ee eee eer eee eee 46 


New Labor-Management Law is Chief Topic at PIA Convention 47 







Convention of Photoengravers Hears about Need for 
Fast Prodwotion of Getter Pietes......... 2.666 ccsnvees 61 


Face Lifting with a Purpose.............. By Walter Rudolph 71 







National Paper Trade Association Meets to Discuss 
Prospects for Paper Tadustry... . ....<. i.e cc cece: 72 







Chicago Union and Employers NG 5 es bh pees 73 







—all that plus these regular features 








Books for the Printer...... 76 Salesman’s Corner ........ 
Graphic Arts in Washington 69 The Month’s News........ 
Offset Department........ 65 Typographic Clinic....... 
PYGMIOOME ow... bk ence ccs 5Z What's New............. 
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INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK e EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. ¢« VOL. 47, NO. 11 





PRINTERS ACCLAIM GEMTONE* PROCESS INKS; 
COLORS SPARKLE, DRY FAST, PRINT SHARP! 








Scene at the June 1947 Banquet of the etenat Graphic ‘Arts Education 
Association at which the First Prize in the 11th IPI Essay Contest was 
made to David C. Dry, of Canton, Ohio, seated at the speakers’ table. 


IPI ANNOUNCES 12TH ESSAY CONTEST 


33 Prizes for Winning Graphic Arts Students 





Best Printed Essay to 
Win Silver Cup! 





Again, for the 12th consecu- 
tive year, IPI, via its annual 
essay contest for graphic arts 
students, is stimulating na- 
tion-wide interest among 
young people in the construc- 
tive functions of the printing 
industry. 

Response to this educa- 
tiona! effort, which is co-spon- 
sored by International Print- 
ing Ink and the National 
Graphic Arts Education As- 
sociation, has always been 
large and enthusiastic. Last 
year, 5,708 high school stu- 
dents from the United States 
and Canada participated in 
the contest 

The subject on which this 
year’s contestants will write 
is “Printing and a Free Econ- 
omy.” 

Again this year, too, the 
sponsors are seeking to en- 
courage students to broaden 
their knowledge of the crafts- 
manship of color printing. A 
separate group of prizes is of- 
fered for the essays most 
handsomely printed in color. 
To win in the essay contest, 
itself, an essay does not have 
to be printed, but those essays 
which are printed—in color— 
are eligible for 3 Craftsman- 
ship prizes of $20 each, and 
the award of a silver Crafts- 
manship Cup to the school 


6 





submitting the best printed 
essay. 

The best written essays will 
compete for 30 additional cash 
prizes. First prize is $500 in 
cash; second prize, a trip to 
New York or $175 in cash; and 
third prize, $50. Entries will 
be judged by a distinguished 
panel of judges still to be an- 
nounced, 

The contest is open to reg- 
istered students, not over 21 
years of age, in high school, 
trade school, or preparatory 
school. Junior high students 
in the 9th grade may also en- 
ter the contest. 

For rules and information, 
write Fred J. Hartman, Edu- 
cational Director, National 
Graphie Arts Education As- 
a 719 Fifteenth St., 

N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 








Pressmen Discover Many New Uses 
for Inks which Dry on Top of Sheet 


| “These inks actually sparkle!” Those are the exact words 
| of one of the first printers to use IPI Gemtone process col- 


ors. That was several months ago. Today, hundreds upon 
hundreds of printers are equally as good friends of Gem- 
tone. They are saying, for Gemtone, some of the nicest 
things we’ve ever heard about printing ink. 


The sparkling reproduc- 
tions which prompt many of 
these remarks result from the 
tendency of Gemtone inks to 
acquire a brilliance akin to a 
sparkle whenever one color is 
printed on top of another. 
Four-color work is especially 
beautiful. 

But sparkling results are 
only part of theGemtonestory. 
Just as important is the fact 
that the inks dry on top of the 
sheet. Without heat! 

They virtually eliminate 
dryback, the tendency of con- 
ventional oil inks to penetrate 
and spread into the paper as 
they dry. 

Furthermore, Gemtone inks 
dry so fast, they save hours 
drying time between press 
runs. 


What Explains Gemtone’s 
Brilliant Colors 
and Rapid Drying? 


IPI Gemtone inks derive their 
properties from unique for- 
mulation. They are not con- 
ventional oil inks. They dry 
by an advanced principle sim- 
ilar to that developed by IPI 
for the famous Vaporin® inks 














SUBWAY MAP INKS WITHSTAND HEAT AND PRESSURE 





New York City is getting a 
new set of subway maps with 
plastic coverings that have 
saved the city $72,000 in 
framing and glass covering. 

All the inks had to be non- 
bleeding and light colors as well 
as dark had to be capable of 
maintaining their original 
color under heat and pressure. 
We successfully prepared 
these formulations; are proud 
of their part in helping to ef- 
fect savings for the city, 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers 











used on the fastest traveling 
webs. Gemtone inks, however, 
were developed specifically for 
sheet-fed presses, and do not 
require heating equipmentfor 
their use. 


fl 


GEMTONE 


Send for this folder. It contains 
specimens of publication printing 
with IPI Gemtone process colors, 
the sparkling inks thatlook almost 
as brilliant dry as they do when 
they come off the press wet! 


Ever since their introduc- 
tion, Gemtone inks have been 
used with great success for 
process work on single-color 
presses, two-color presses, and 
four-color presses. 

However, we don’t know 
what they will be used for 
next. One printer experi- 
mented with them on a fold- 
ing box, another printer tried 
them on colored labels, and 
still another on match folders. 
A corrugated board printer 
has used them on corrugated 
cartons. All these printers re- 
port excellent results, and good 
mileage, too, because little ink 
was lost in penetration. 

We have prepared a folder 
containing specimens of Gem- 
tone 4-color publication proc- 
ess printing (see photo). Send 
for it. Gemtone printing is 
something to see! = *Trade Mark 
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Fine Coated Paper 


Needs No Other Name 


The word “coated” has always distinguished the finest paper available for 
reproducing half-tone engravings. Although improvements have been 
made, the purpose and name of the product remain unchanged. 

By “streamlined” manufacturing, Consolidated brought coated paper 
to a higher degree of perfection while costs were reduced. This superior 


product. . 
needs no other name. 


. at uncoated prices... 


is, as always, a fine coated paper and 


Consolidated Coated 


Papers 


The blinding light from spot welding makes 
this operation difficult to reproduce in print. 
Excellent photographs, fine engravings and 
faultless printing on quality coated paper are all 
essential. 

To insure striking reproductions throughout 
its interesting and instructive publication 
““News and Views” (in which the above photo- 


§ PRODUCTION GLOSS 


MODERN GLOSS 


graph appeared) Caterpillar Tractor Company 
regularly uses Consolidated Coated Paper. 
Many other manufacturers throughout America 
likewise specify Consolidated Coated for their 
finer printed pieces. 

Manufactured in weights down to 45 pounds, 
Consolidated Coated Papers meet almost any 
printing need. 

















BUY ENVELOPES 
MADE BY OLD COLONY 
FROM YOUR 
PAPER MERCHANT 











Old Colony Newspage 








A ROUNDUP 
OF ENVELOPE NEWS AND 
INFORMATION OF VALUE 
TO PRINTERS 
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UNDER THE FLAP 


By 8S. GUY ASHLEY 

Vice President and Sales Manager 

It feel 
happy to have so many of our 
friends write and tell us how 
well they liked the Newspage. 
Some also added a personal word 
about this litthe column. It’s a 
definitely happy experience to 
read such nice things and T want 
to thank you all .. . heartily so. 

Now for some more good news! 
I’ll call it a “scoop” because it 
will help merchants and printers 
alike scoop up plenty of profit- 


made me very, very 


able sales. 

It’s about the new O_pv CoL- 
ONY BookLeT ENVELOPES - 
made from the toughest sheet we 
could find ...a sheet made ex- 
clusively for us by a mil! famed 
for papers that excel in “tear’’ 
and “mullen” tests. The White 
is really tough. And the Ivory 
even tougher! 

Reprints of this News page are 
being sent to Old Colony’s mail- 
(If youw’re not on our 
mailing list — and would like to 

just drop us a line.) 

The envelope that the reprint 


ing list. 


be 


comes in is one of the new Op | 


CoLtony Bookier ENVELOPES. 
Look at it. Feel it. Tear it .. 
and I know that for your cus- 
tomers who demand the best you 
will specify it. These envelopes 
will be in stock for immediate 
delivery November 1. See your 
paper merchant for details. 


Our Three ‘Tels’ Speed Service 


Old Colony’s telephone, tele- 
graph and teletypewriter facili- 
ties help your merchant speed 
service on your “Made By Old 
Colony” envelope orders and in- 
Multiple trunk lines 
assure telephone service on tap 
Our own Western 


quiries. 


at all times. 


Union telegraph “printer” means | 


quicker, more accurate trans- 
And our 
teletypewriters provide instant 
communication between ow 
New York and Westfield offices, 
and with telet ypewriter-equipped 
merchants and mills. 


mission of messages. 


| Which Do YOU Prefer? PRINTERS AND CONSUMERS ASKED 


Do You Like Business Announcement 
Envelopes Banded — or Tabbed? 





Some printers and engravers 
want us to keep on banding 
vellum and deckle edge busi- 
ness announcement envelopes. 
They insist neatly banded en- 
velopes, with bands properly 
centered, look better and have 
more sales appeal. 

Others state bands are a 
nuisance, wasting paper and 
time. They want us to change 
over to markers. 

Well, we’re trying to figure 
out whether to keep the bands 
or switch to markers. So we’re 
asking Newspage readers to tell 
us which it should be... 
“Bands” or “Markers”? Send 
your vote (won’t you do it 
| now?) to Newspage Editor, 
| Old Colony Envelope Com- 
| pany, Westfield, Mass. 


THE ART OF MAKING 
SUPERIOR ENVELOPES 


KEEPING DIES IN CUTTING TRIM 








| Third in A Behind-The-Scenes Series 
About Envelope Manufacture 


When Old Colony gets a new 
die from the diemaker, it 
| double-checked to make sure it 
| conforms exactly to the original 


Is 


| pattern. Then it is sharpened to 


/a razor edge. 





| shape remains the same. 


|only it would take you a few 
| years to learn how to do it fairly 





- ABOUT “COST” VERSUS “QUALITY AND 


APPEARANCE” IN ENVELOPE BUYING 


Recent Research Study Made 


by Old Colony Shows Marked 


Preference for “Quality and Appearance”’ 





WESTFIELD, MASS. — An extensive market survey in two 
“test cities’? made for the Old Colony Envelope Company by an 
independent research organization reveals, among other things, 





Keeping dies in cutting trim is 
one of the skills needed to make 
quality envelopes. After each 
use, the die is inspected and re- 
conditioned if necessary. Some- 
times a “hollow spot’? becomes 
worn along the cutting edge 
which makes a microscopic wave 
in the edge itself. When this 
happens, the rest of the edge 
must be “dressed down” until it 
is even with the deepest part of 
the hollow. This is painstaking 
work because when you start 
filing an edge you must file the 
“pitch and bevel’’ (in effect, the 
entire die) so that the original 


It’s not so hard to do, really — 


well and a few years more to be- 





come skilled at it. 

The fun really begins, though, 
when you start cutting. There 
are a thousand and one tricks! 
you need to know to cut envelope | 

| 





Look TWICE at the Label 
EASTERN’S 


_ BOND . 
INAV RO) a} 


twice 
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EasTeRN’s Allantic Bond Envelopes 
Pictured above is the distinctive label for EasterN’s Atlantic 
Bond envelopes. Among the identifying elements are: EASTERN’S 
trademark to the left; Old Colony’s logotype to the right. Look 
you'll see at the bottom the sign of quality envelope 
manufacture — “Made By Old Colony Envelope Co.” 





that both printers and con- 
sumers consider envelope quality 
and appearance far more im- 
portant than cost. 

When asked “Which do most 
of your customers consider the 
most important factor in buying 
envelopes?” the number of 
printers who said ‘quality and 

was more than 
number who said 


appearance” 
double the 
“cost.” 

The of consumers 
was even more marked. When 
asked how they felt about it, 
more than four consumers said 
“quality and appearance” to 
each one who said “cost.” 

Furthermore, while half the 
printers thought cost would be- 
come of greater importance as 
envelope supplies increased, most 
consumers felt quality and ap- 
pearance would remain the top 
factor regardless of supply. 


response 





blanks properly. 

Papers differ widely. Some 
are soft, spongy. Bonds are 
tough. Air Mail is light. With 
heavy paper you may be able to 
cut. only 125 sheets at once — 


or, With some thin paper you 


| might get up to 700 sheets to the 


ATLANTIC | 


cut. 

When the press comes down 
on the die, and the die cuts 
through the paper, the air inside 
the die is compressed. How the 


| die cutter regulates this air pres- 


sure within the die to make the 
cut true is an art in itself. 

We'll tell you more about how 
the air pressure is controlled at 
Old Colony in the fourth article 
in this series. Watch for it in the 
December Newspage. 
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Co or identifies at a glance . . . 
minimizes errors . . . signals the 
right move at the right moment. 
That’s why “color control” is an 
increasingly important efficiency 
factor in all business and industry. 


Your business forms are a good 


“Color Control” keeps business flowing smoothly 


example. The easy-to-identify colors 
of Howarp Bonp distinguish each 
page of multiple business forms, 
greatly speed recognition of units, 
facilitate distribution and filing. 
In its broad range of clear, 
clean colors and whitest white, 


% 





COLOR PHOTOGRAPH BY HUGH HAZELRIGG— UNDERWOOD 


Howarp Bonbp is a quality bond— 
so good, in fact, that in addition to 
wide use for business forms, it is a 
favorite letterhead paper. Thanks 
to a nationwide list of distributors 
“Color Control’? with Howarp 
Bonp is available everywhere. 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, INC. * HOWARD PAPER COMPANY DIVISION, URBANA, OHIO 


Howard , 


“THE NATION’S 





Bond 


BUSINESS PAPER” 
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COLOR PHOTOGRAPH BY HUGH HAZELRIGG -UNDERWOOD 


UNIFORMITY. . . Gooa printing reflects not only the 


printer’s artistry but paper making achievement as well. Maxwell Offset, 
through its faithful reaction to pressroom procedure, continues to 
exhibit a uniform quality of reproduction. This no printer or buyer 
of printed advertising should ignore. There’s no room for guess- 


work when a job has to be good. Put it on Maxwell Offset and know. 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, INCORPORATED 
MAXWELL PAPER COMPANY DIVISION ¢ FRANKLIN, OHIO 


Maxwell Offset 


For uniformity— in finish, in strength, in ink consumption, in whiteness or color conformity 








THE KODAK 


greatly improved method for the prepa- 
ration and photomechanical reproduction of 
wash drawings and water-color sketches, the 
Kodak Fluorescence Process offers signifi- 
cant advantages of quality and economy to 
the commercial artist, the photomechanical 
operator, and the printing buyer. 

... For the artist, the set of twenty Kodak 
Fluorescent Water Colors provides a me- 
dium for the preparation of finished art 
which fulfills, in every detail, the require- 
ments of four-color process photomechani- 
cal reproduction. All twenty Kodak Fluores- 
cent Water Colors can be readily reproduced 
by standard process printing inks. 

... For the photomechanical operator, the 
Kodak Fluorescence Process provides pho- 
tographic color correction in the process 
camera, making possible the production of 
balanced sets of four-color process plates 
requiring a minimum amount of hand color 
correction. 

...For the printing buyer, the Kodak 
Fluorescence Process provides artwork ca- 
pable of faithful reproduction and assures the 
fast, economical production of top-quality 
photomechanical four-color process plates. 

... Sets of Kodak Fluorescent Water Col- 
ors and information concerning the Kodak 
Fluorescence Process are available from your 
Kodak Graphic Arts dealer. Fill out this 
coupon and mail it today for your copy of 
the “Kodak Fluorescence Process” booklet. 


Graphic Arts Division 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Ko dak 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER 4, N.Y. 


Please send me my copy of the “Kodak Fluorescence Process” booklet. 


NAME 





COMPANY AFFILIATION 





STREET ADDRESS 





CITY ZONE NO. STATE 
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good impressions in half-tone, lines, solids, and type 
Neither wants anything to show through. 

Printers are finding Waterfalls Microsized* LPF Book 
an excellent foil against ieprese aelchowing idobaohele see 
This new paper takes inks readily, dries quickly. 

Any pressman will appreciate its resistance to 


moisture, particularly on muggy days. 


| Xo) at} 04-9 0X of d0WMM of-varet-bel-belor- ime (olole Us ob obetobeleg 
minimum show-through, specify Waterfalls Microsized 
LPF (Letter Press Finish) Book. 


Trade Mark 


Reg US Pot OF 


*Microsizing is the new process by which 

Trade Mark 
a mineral emulsion is deposited on paper made of 
long fiber Swedish pulp’ made in our own mill 
at Jarpen, Sweden. Result: a fine, uniform surface. 
Microsizing does not harm the intrinsic strength of 
the paper itself. The microsopically small globules 


of emulsion tend to seal the surface and 


prevent moisture from penetrating. 


Send for our booklet ‘‘Business Forms Design 
belo Mol belot-baettz-telo) ol a comprehensive manual on 


design, prepared by a recognized authority. 


Photograph is of paper sculptured figure by Mary lallitxedal 
in colors with Waterfalls thin rigid forms paper. 


veccesmm Paper Corporation of America 


Empire State Building, New York 1, N. Y. 
Mills: Cheboygan, Mich. Manchester, N. H. Jarpen, Sweden 


Copyright, 1947, Paper Corporation of America 
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you'll be glad you waited a little longer > 
for Harris Offset Presses, Seybold Paper Cutters 
and other Harris-Seybold graphic arts equipment. 


5-10-15 years from now, after your Harris- 
Seybold equipment has paid for itself, probably several times over, 
in steady performance and low-cost upkeep ... and when, if you are 
willing to part with it, there will still be a demand for it in the re- 
built machinery field... you’ll feel more than repaid for “waiting a 
little longer” today. 

Printers, lithographers and binders who have had experience with 
Harris Offset Presses or Seybold Paper Cutters know this. That is 
why many of them are still waiting for Harris-Seybold equipment— 
even though some have been offered earlier deliveries from other 
manufacturers. 

Today, delivery of certain Harris-Seybold equipment is easing up 
a bit. Your order for a forty-inch cutter, multiple-spindle drilling 
machine, or die press can now be filled reasonably soon. You may 
also be able to get delivery on offset presses and larger paper cutters 
sooner than you think. 

We'll be glad to send literature and up-to-date information on the 
size and model you want. Why not write for it today? 


HARRIS PRESSES e SEYBOLD CUTTERS e OTHER GRAPHIC ARTS EQUIPMENT..... 
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MORE pAYCO FACTS 
that mean better quality 


printing at lower cost 
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MILLED ONCE... 
then refined again 
IN SMALL BATCHES 

then tested... 





ASSURING A SOFT, SMOOTH TEXTURE 
SO ESSENTIAL TO FINE PRINTING 


Compounds for Dayco Rollers are not milled in the 
ordinary way. They undergo exclusive multiple refining 
in a special room where atmospheric conditions are scien- 
tifically controlled. Here, especially designed and built 
machinery produces Dayco Rollers absolutely uniform 
with the soft, smooth texture so essential to fine printing. 

This care and precision in manufacturing Dayco Rollers 
is only one of many reasons they will help you protect 
your reputation as a top-quality printer, help reduce 
production costs. A Dayco Roller Specialist will gladly 
drop in and discuss your printing problem. Write today. 

DAYTON RUBBER - DAYTON, OHIO 


Latin American Representative: National Paper and Type Co., 120 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 


Canadian Repr tative: Manton Brothers Ltd., Toronto- Winnipeg V 
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PAPER 
for Envelopes... 








EAGLE-A Early envelopes — dainty novelties made by hand — were later produced 
by machines that created a sensation at the London 1851 Exposition. Even 
more sensational are today’s machines which daily convert modern papers 
into millions of envelopes. 


FF EAGLE-A COUPON BOND 
PAPERS EAGLE-A AGAWAM BOND EAGLE-A CONTRACT BOND 
EAGLE-A ACCEPTANCE BOND = EAGLE-A TROJAN BOND 


Nationally known and accepted, this group of Eagle-A Papers offers a wide 
range of envelopes for commercial and business use. 


For maximum effect- 
iveness, assuring cus- Durable because of their cotton content, ranging from 100% to 25%, these 


tomer satisfaction and papers withstand hard usage and their quality appearance imparts that ‘first 
added profits—always impression”’ so vital to important messages. 


supply mae’ envel- Always recommend Eagle-A envelopes to match Eagle-A bond papers. Ask 
Ope to pach: your Eagle-A Paper Merchant for samples. 


These bond papers are available in 
EAGLE-A TYPEWRITER AND BOXED PAPERS 


EAGLE-A_ PAPERS 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION e HOLYOKE MASSACHUSETTS 
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Near Crisis at Oxford Paper Company 





by Tony Barlow 




































































































































































HE construction program at 

_ Oxford’s mill in) Rumford, 
Maine, is made up of new build- 
ings and equipment as well as im- 
provements to the present plant. 


The program is dedicated to one 
never-ending 
search to surpass its own high 


aim — Oxford’s 


standards in making paper. 


A multi-storied building is almost 
completed to house additional 
operations and a new boiler and 
steam turbine are being added to 
assure an adequate supply of con- 
tintious power, 

Kisewhere in the plant extensive 
modernization 1s going forward to 
complete a program which will 


cost many millions of dollars. 
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SERIOUS SEARCH! PARTY ON LOOKOUT 
FOR ONE OF THE OLD HANDS WHO HAS LOST 
HIS WAY AMONG THE NEW BUILDINGS IN 

OXFORD'S CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM. 














These additions and improve- 
ments which will further advance 
the quality and production of 
Oxford papers are matched by the 
skill of Oxford’s craftsmen, over 
600 of whom have had 20 or more 
years’ experience in the plant. 


Add to this Oxford’s complete 
control of all facilities from wood 





MILLS at Rumford. Maine 
and West Carrollton, Ohio 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers 


Included in Oxford’s line of quality printing and label papers 
are: Polar Superfine Enamel, Maineflex Enamel Offset, 
Maineflex C1S Litho, Mainefold Enamel, White Seal 
Enamel, Engravatone Coated, Carfax English Finish, 
Super and Antique, Aquaset Offset and Duplex Label. 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


230 PARK. AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,.N. Y. 


WESTERN SALES OFFICE: 
35 East Wacker Drive. Chicago 1, Ill. 


to the finished paper, and you 
have the answer to why we can 

set high standards of quality and 
maintain them year after year. 


We suggest you call in the Oxford 
man next time you have a job in 
which quality counts. You'll find 
Oxford merchants in_ principal 
cities coast to coast. 


DIS1RIBUTORS 
in 48 Key Cities 

















Spindles can be ad- 
justed vertically 
while heads are in 
operation. 








Drills last longer 
because they can- 
not wobble. A posi- 
tive locking device 
holds drills abso- 
lutely tight. 























Rigid iron table in 
fixed position, per- 
mitting smoother 
flow of work. 


Back gauge is 
screw operated 
from front of drill 
for quick adjust- 
ment... rides ina 
V-slot to assure ab- 
solute squareness. 


Waste box con- 
veniently emptied 
from front of ma- 
chine. 


x: 


Just off the press. 
Tells ail you want to 
know about the Law- 
son Drill. Write, wire 
or phone today. and you will buy a Lawson. 





Main Cffices and Showrooms: 426 WEST 33rd STREET, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 





EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS 
HARRY W. BRINTNALL CO., INC....... Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle 
A. E. HEINSOHN PRINTING MACHINERY.................. Denver, Colo. 
TURNER PRINTING MACHINERY, INC......... Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit 
SOUTHEASTERN PRINTERS SUPPLY CO................... Atlanta, Ga. 
SOUTHWESTERN PRINTERS SUPPLY, INC............ .. . Dallas, Texas 
SEARS LIMITED ................. Toronto, Montreal, Winnepeg, Vancouver 




















Built-in floodlight 
across front of ma- 
chine gives illumi- 
nation for setting 
heads and gauges 
... makes it easy to 
be accurate. 


Open frame gives 
unlimited back 
depth. 


Heads are quickly 
and easily adjust- 
able from front of 
machine. 


Easy-to-operate 
toe-tip treadle con- 
trol bringsthe drilis 
down to the work. 


GET YOUR COPY What a machine! What a money-maker! What a time and lavor 
saver! With one simple operation, the Lawson Multiple Head Drilling 
Machine drills two or more holes in a 2” lift of paper in the blink of an 
eye! Users report 30% greater production. See all the above features 
—and more—in action at the Lawson showrooms. See for yourself 


LAWSON PIONEERS IN BINDERY EQUIPMENT SINCE 1898 
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The Si ENS: A if / ON of the convention 


TT LOG 


OTL 


HIGH INTENSITY ARC LAMP 


A fully automatic light source 
especially designed for all photo- 
mechanical reproduction processes. 


OFFSET LITHOGRAPHY 
PHOTOENGRAVING 
ROTOGRAVURE 


WITH... 
CAMERA, PRINTING FRAME, 
COMPOSING MACHINE 


Exceptional steadiness of intensity and color balance of 
light output... The optical system is so designed that 
uniform illumination can be provided on any work from 
8’‘x10” up to billboard size... The Grafarc eliminates the 
illumination variable in the accurate control of densities. 
With this Strong lamp a dollar’s worth of electrical power 
will properly expose five to eight times more sensitive 
material than with present arc lamps. This efficiency is 
largely attained through the use of an easily cleaned, 
silvered glass, diffused reflector. 

* An automatic arc striker brings the arc up to full brilliance 
in less than five seconds. The burning away of the carbons 
is compensated for by means of a variable speed carbon 
feed motor, which maintains constant arc gap length. 


Thoroughly TESTED and PROVED in the plant of one of 
AMERICA’S LARGEST PLATE MAKERS 


Write today for prices and free literature .- No Obligation 


ENGINEERED AND PRODUCED BY 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


The World’s Largest Manufacturer of Projection Are Lamps 
CITY PARK AVENUE + TOLEDO 2, OHIO 


USE THIS COUPON FOR CONVENIENCE IN OBTAINING LITERATURE 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORP., 7 City Park Ave., Toledo 2, Ohio. 
Please send free literature and prices on the new Strong Grafarc High 
Intensity Arc Lamp. : 


1 
' 
j 
| 
| 
i 
' 
! 
! 
! 
| 
' 
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Precision Papers 
of practical printability 


and iapressweness 


NORTHWEST 


PE DIGREE D PRINTING PAPERS 
Always make good printing better 


THE NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY: oQ¥ET, MINNESOTA 





GELLING and salesmanship may soon again 

be quite the fashion. With the Nation 
geared to top peacetime production, a “buyer's” 
market is not too far around the corner. Al- 
ready, salesminded folk are honing up the 
tools of competition. Alert marketers, wise 
in the battle for business, appreciate fully 
the keen edge of Advertising-Printing. 


In the procedure, Paper’s usual function 
can be extended, because when Northwest 
Pedigreed Papers are used, there's an added 
something given to printed presentations, and 


that “something” makes for greater Results. 


THE NORTHWEST 
PAPER COMPAN Y 





MINNEAPOLIS 2 - FOSHAY TOWER e CHICAGO 6-20 N. WACKER DRIVE 


SAN FRANCISCO 8 - 391 SUTTER ST. e ST. LOUIS 3 - SHELL BUILDING 





Srhiling Fevers 






NORTHWEST BOND 
NORTHWEST LEDGER 
NORTHWEST MIMEO BOND 
NORTHWEST OFFSET 
NORTHWEST INDEX BRISTOL 
NORTHWEST POST CARD 
KLO-KAY BOOK 

KLO-KAY LABEL 

MOUNTIE BOOK 

MOUNTIE OFFSET 

CARLTON BOND 

CARLTON LEDGER 

CARLTON MIMEOGRAPH 
CARLTON DUPLICATOR 
NORTH STAR WRITING 


POSTER 


Envelope Sejoens 


NORTEX WHITE 
NORTEX BUFF 
NORTEX GRAY 
MOUNTIE 


CARLTON 


Cowerling Fqvers 


PAPETERIES 

DRAWING 

ADDING MACHINE 
REGISTER 

LINING 

GUMMING 

COATING RAW STOCK 
CUP PAPER 

















Specifically designed to easily meet modern color 
printing requirements, this Cottrell 36 x 48 Five Color Sheet-fed 
rotary press produces quality printing in five colors at 


speeds of up to 6000 sheets per hour... with 


FOR OUTSTANDING 
foe} Ke) J PR INTING maximum net production. 





Its unusual speed and unsurpassed quality 
production combine to give this press performance 


characteristics of a high order. The overall result is true economy. 




















B. COTTRELL & SONS CO. 


Westerly, Rhode Island 


New York: 25 E. 26th St. e Clayburn Division: 3713 N. Humboldt Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Chicago: Daily News Bldg., 400 W. Madison St. @ Smyth-Horne,Ltd., 13 Bedford Row, London W.C. 1, Eng. 
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This Month's 
Specimen Sheet of 
EASTERN'S ATLANTIC LEDGER 





Shows an 
Arrangement of 


Bodoni Type 


ee ee aed 


URING the month of November, Eastern 

Corporation is distributing to printers and 
buyers of printing a specimen sheet of Eastern’s 
Allantic Ledger. It is a specimen sheet of Bodoni 
Type as well, and was designed by George F. 
Trenholm, eminent designer and typographer of 
Boston, Massachusetts. 












A fine, genuinely watermarked paper of uniform 
finish and strength, Eastern’s Atlantic Ledger has 
all the good printing qualities which will surely 


please your customers. Its hard-sized surface 
takes pen, pencil, typewriting, ruling and permits 
re-writing over erasures. Durable, sturdy, and 
economical, it is ideal for catalogs, price sheets, and 
other similar pieces, as well as for ledger work, 
where a stronger paper is desired. 

If you, as one who specifies paper or printing, are 
interested in receiving this specimen sheet of 
Zastern’s Atlantic Ledger carrying Bodoni Type, 
a request on your business letterhead will receive 
prompt attention from one of our Paper Merchants 

or our Advertising Department. 











EASTERN CORPORATION 


BANGOR, 


MAINE 


ile, of llariie Bond and other Fine CBcsiness C8 SipewbD 
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See if your present presses, and those you plan 
to buy, measure up to top production stand- 
ards of press performance. High press effi- 
ciency is important for profitable production 
now —and will be absolutely essential in the 
stiff competitive markets of the years ahead. 

An excellent example of modern Miehle 
high production presses is the Miehle 29 
Letterpress. High operating speed is backed 
by simple adjustments and full accessibility 
that add up to more actual running time with 
less time out between jobs for changeover and 
makeready, and fewer stops after each run has 
started. Write for complete data on the new 
Miehle 29 . . . and the other sizes of Miehle 
Presses you need to get top press production 
efficiency. 









CONDENSED SPECIFICATIONS 


MIEHLE 29 
Speed Range Capacity of Feeder 
2500 to 4500 |. P. H. 34” pile 
Sheet Size Minimum 81 x 11 Capacity of Delivery 
Maximum 22 x 28 34” pile 
Printing Surface Approximate Wt. 
Locked in’ Chase 2014 x 26 (net, including electrical 
Locked in Bed 2014 x 27 equipment) 10,260 Ibs. 


MOTORED BY KIMBLE 


y MIEy 
a 


MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. LE SS 


2011 Hastings St. ( 14th and Damen ) 


Chicago 8, Illinois 
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when the job is 
UnisSond 


..-you ll be glad 
MERCURY PRODUCTS 


are adaptable! 

















































These versatile 
rollers and blankets 
take any job in their 
stride. They give 
equally faithful reproduction of delicate tints 
or massive solids, crisp line copy or complicated 
half tones. Try them on your toughest jobs, 
and see how they reduce makeready time. 
Jobs produced on novel paper 
stock, jobs requiring unusually 
heavy, uniform ink coverage, map 
jobs requiring super-accuracy — 
all are turned out more easily 
and efficiently with Mercury 
accessories. 



























RAPID ROLLER CO. 


Federal at 26th D. M. Rapport 
Chicago, Illinois a ee 






MEAD 
[papers 


NATIONALLY DISTRIBUTED 


pA W. H. Atkinson Partin Paper Co.; Sloan Paper 








ARIZ.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Graham Paper Co.; 
Zellerbach. 
ARK.: Roach Paper Co. 
CAL.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Commercia! Paper 
Corp.: General Paper Co.; Seaboard Paper Co.; 
Zellerbach. 
COLO.: Dixon & Co.; Graham Paper Co. 
CONN.: Alling Paper Co.; John Carter & Co.3 
ging Paper Co. 

D. of C.: R. P. Andrews; Barton, Duer & Koch; Frank 
Parsons Paper Co.; Stanford. 
FLA.: Capital Paper Co.; Central Paper Co.; Ever- 
glade Paper Co.; Jacksonville Paper Co.; Tampa 
Paper Co. 
GA.: Atlantic Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co.; Macon 
Paper Co.; Sloan Paper Co. 
IDA.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Zellerbach. 
ILL.: Berkshire Paper Co.; Bermingham_ & Prosser; 
Blunden-Lyon Paper Co.; Chi cago Paper Co.; Dwight 
Bros. Paper Co.; LaSalle Paper Co.; Marquette Paper 
Corp.; Messinger Paper Co.: Midland Paper Co.; 
Swigart Paper Co.; James White. 
IND.: Central Ohio; Century Paper Co.; Crescent 
Paper Co.; Diem & Wing: Indiana: Paper Co.; Cc. 
Lesh Paper Co. 
IOWA: Bermingham & Prosser; Carpenter Paper Co. 
KAN.: Carpenter Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co. 
KY.: Louisville Paper Co. 
ME.: C. M. Rice Paper Co.; C. H. Robinson. 
MD.: Antietam ee Se Barton, Duer & Koch; 
Baxter Paper Co.; O. ” Warner & Co. 
MASS.: Bulkley, ect My ~ Inc.; Butler-Dearden; 
Carter, Rice & Co.; John Carter & Co.; Century 
Paper Co.; Colonial Paper Co.; Mill Brand Papers; 
Paper House of N. E. 
MICH.: Beecher, Peck & Lewis; Bermingham & Pros- 
ser; Carpenter Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co.; 
Grand Rapids Paper Co.; Seaman-Patrick; Union 
Paper & Twine. 
MINN.: John Boshart; General Paper Corp.; The 
John Leslie Paper Co. 
MO.: Acme Paper Co.; Bermingham & Prosser; Cen- 
tral States Paper Co.; K. C. Paper House; Tobey Fine 
Papers, Inc.; Weber Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 
MONT.: Carpenter Paper Co.; The John Leslie Pa- 
per Co. 
NEB.: Carpenter Paper Co. 
N. J.: Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc.; Forest Paper Co.; 
Lathrop Paper Co.; Lewmar Paper Co.; J. E. Lin ide: 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons. 
NEW YORK CITY: H. P. Andrews; Bulkley, Dunton & 
Co., Inc.; M. M. Elish & Co., Inc.; Forest Paper Co.; 
J. & F..B. gh Green & Low; Lathrop Paper Co.; 
J. E Linde; Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons; Marquardt & 
Co.; Merriam Paper Co.: Miller & Wright: A. W. Pohl- 
man; Reinhold-Gould, lnc.; Schlosser Paper Corp.; 
Vernon Bros. & Co.: Walker-Goulard-Pleh: + Willmann 
Paper Co. 
NEW YORK: Fine Papers Inc.; Franklin-Cowan; J. & 
F. B. Garrett; V. H. Smith. 
N. C.: Dillard Paper Co. 
OHIO: Alling & Cory Co.; Central yr Chettiel 
Paper Corp.; Cleveiand Paper Co.; Diem & Wing; 
The Johnston Paper Co.; Ohio & Michigan Paper Co.; 
Scioto Paper Co.; U ion Paper & Twine Co. 
OKLA.: Carpenter Paper Co.; Tulsa Paper Co. 
ORE.: Carter, Rice & Co. of Ore.; Fraser; Zellerbach, 
PA.: Alling & Cory Co.; Chatfield & Woods; A. Har- 
tung & Co.; Johnston, Keffer & Trout; Thos. W. Price 
Co.; Raymond & McNutt Co.; G. A. Rinn; Schuylkill 
Paper Co.; H. A. Whiteman & Co.; Whiting-Patterson 
Co.; Wilcox-Walter-Furlong. 
R. I: John Carter & Co.; Narragansett Paper Co. 
Carter, Rice & Co. 
S. C.: Dillard Paper Co. 
TENN.: Bond-Sanders Paper Co.; Clements Paper 
Co.; Graham Paper Co.; Southern ‘Paper Co.; South- 
land Paper Co. 
TEX.: Carpenter Paper Co.; C. & G. Paper House; 
Clampitt Paper Co. : 
UTAH: Carpenter Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 
VA.: Cauthorne Paper Co.; Dillard Paper Co.; Old ° 
Dominion Paper Co.; Richmond Paper Co.; B. W. 
Wilson. 
NASH.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Carter, Rice & Co. 
of Wash.; Zellérbach. 
WIS.: Bouer Paper Co.; Wisconsin Paper & Products 
Co.; Woelz Bros. 
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The baby-food industry is a lusty one, with baby 
foods already the largest single item among canned 
goods. Between 1940 and 1945, sales increased 
777 percent and, in 1945, passed the $100,000,000 
mark. 

Expansion of this infant industry is not expected 
to continue at the phenomenal war-time rate, but pro- 
ducers point to a vast undeveloped market. Only 
about 29 percent of all U. S. babies, they say, are 
now fed foods that are commercially prepared. 

In manufacturing, packaging, advertising, mer- 


chandising, packing, and shipping baby foods, paper 





apers 








ESTABLISHED 1846 


buy in paper today.” 


i. ee oO On a Oe) Ee 





is vital. It will become increasingly more so as the 
industry grows up. And in any of America’s expand- 
ing industries to which paper is vital, there you will 
find a growing demand for Mead Papers of the Mead, 
Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright lines — “the best 


* *& & Mead offers a completely diversified line of papers in 
colors, substances, and surjaces jor every printed use, in- 
cluding such famous grades as Mead Bond; Moistrite Bond 
and Offset; Process Plate; Wheelwright Bristols and In- 
dexes; D & C Black & White; Printflex; Canterbury Text 
and Cover Papers. 


MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF PAPER MAKING 





The Mead Sales Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17 « Sales Offices: Mead, Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright Papers « Philadelphia » Boston » Chicago « Dayton 
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“PAPER MAKERS TO AMERICA” 
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Send information on new No. 219 Vandercook. 
__| Send catalog of all Vandercook Proof Presses. 





INDIVIDUAL 
 ——— = 
ADDRESS _ 


zt New 72648... FOR THE 
FINEST BLACK AND WHITE OR COLOR PROOFS 


"Here is a machine—the No. 219 Vandercook Proof Press—which has a 
proven record of performance among photo-engravers throughout the world 
for nearly 20 years. Now, greatly improved, it is faster, more simplified in 
Operation, and capable of even finer proving, 


\ | DERCOOK 
peg: LAUREN 


Chicago 51, Illinois 









VANDERCOOK 
General Offices: 908 North Kilpatrick Avenue ° 


won aS? 





aq SPECIFICATIONS 
x e No. 219 Vandercook 
7 Proof Press 


Bed Size....19''x42¥2"’ 
Max. Sheet..18%4''x28"" 
Max. Form. .18/’x25¥2"" 
Floor Space .3’ x 10’ 
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INTERTYPE USERS 


mold on your machine will 
give you an unlimited supply 
of furniture, base and spac- 
ing material. 


1712 Warrior Rd., Birmingham, Alabama 


LINOTYPE AND 





BAUM 
FOLDERS 


WORLD’S GREATEST 
FOLDING MACHINE 
VALUES 
* 


RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 


615 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 6 


A Dixie Stevenson Furniture 








Manufactured and sold by 


DIXIE TYPE AND 
SUPPLY COMPANY 



























Time saving 


INDEXES 


for catalogs and 
sales literature 


A properly indexed catalog or sales 
presentation will not only look more 
attractive, but will save enough time 
to more than pay the small added 


cost. 


The G. J. Aigner Company have 
been index specialists for 39 years. 
We are equipped to index your 
printed sheet according to your 
specifications, and will gladly consult 
with you on any indexing problem. 
Write today for complete informa- 
tion on Aico Indexing Service to 


Printers. 


Types of Index Tabbing 
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STEP CUT 
Catalogs and bound books—Making 
progressively smaller cuts on margin 
of book in a step down arrangement. 
! i daptable for use in 





bound books. 


THUMB CUT 
Catalogs and bound books, primarily 
dictionaries—Notched style cut usually 
circular going into side of book. 
Adaptable for bound books. I nex- 
pensive. 


GOTHIC STYLE 
Bound Books, chiefly permanent rec- 
ord books. Progressive cuts on the 
margin protected by cloth or leather 
tabs printed with titles. Permanent, 
tabs are protected. 


AICO-TACH 
Loose-leaf, title ped on, tab. 
Visible two sides. Permanent. 





AICO-PRINT STYLE 
Loose-Leaf—Sheet tab cut, title print- 
ed on tab. Visible two sides. Inexpen- 
sive. 


AICO-CELL STYLE 
Loose-Leaf—Title, Printed on sheet. 
Celluloid fused over title, and tab cut . 
Permanent. Inexpensive in quantiti 





FUSED INSERTABLE STYLE 
Loose-Leaf—Folded piece of cellu- 
loid fused to sheet. Title may be easily 
placed inside of celluloid fold. 


SELF-ATTACHED INSERTABLE STYLE 
Loose-Leaf, bound books—Celluloid 

to be fused to gummed cloth, mois- 

tened and applied to page to be in- 

dexed. Allows user to make own n- 

dexes, change titles. 


G. J. AIGNER COMPANY 
503 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 7, Ilfinois 


World’s Leading Manufacturers of 
Indexes and Index Tabbing 
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Chemanized 


Ne YW/CAVE 


ais] in appearance 


not in price! 





Yes, Whiting-Plover’s distinctive new paper, Permanized 
Fine Weave, offers premium appearance at work-a-day 
prices. Authentically capturing the beauty of rare, old 
handmade sheets, Permanized Fine Weave economically 


lends its good looks to a dozen different jobs each day. 


Eye-appeal? Buy-appeal? It’s packed full of both! But 
don’t take our word for it . . . ask your local Permanized 
Paper Distributor, or snip the handy coupon below for 
the big, new Permanized Fine Weave sampling presenta- 
tion. Shows you handsome but handy Fine Weave hard 


at work, and it’s chock full of ideas you can use. Send for 


your copy today! 











The BEST PAPERS are made with COTTON 


Whiting-Plover Paper Company — Stevens Point — Wisconsin 






Please send me the new Permanjzed Fine Weave sampling 
presentation. 





Name 


Address £ 


Kindly attach to your BUSINESS letterhead 
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26 CHRISTENSEN-DEXTER | 


Basic Machines for... 


I 

|FEEDING-—cHRISTENSEN CONTINUOUS 

| STREAM FEEDER -— For flat bed, rotary and offset 
presses and varnishing machines where high speed is 

| essential. 

| DEXTER CONTINUOUS RELOADING CARDBOARD 
FEEDER — Will feed cardboard up to forty point thick- 

| ness, to any make flat bed or rotary press, cutter or 

| creaser, and to certain offset presses, in sheet sizes up 
to the maximum capacity of press. 

[ CHRISTENSEN PILE SUCTION STREAM FEEDER 

—-For flat bed, rotary and offset presses and varnishing 

| machines. 

| 

| 

| 


DEXTER CONTINUOUS RELOADING METAL 
SHEET FEEDER-Feeds sheets 38 to 24 gauge, in 
sizes 14 x 18” to. 36 x 44”—at speeds up to 80 per 
minute. Provides press operation uninterrupted by 
stops for reloading. 





| GATHERING and INSERTING— 
CHRISTENSEN STITCHER FEEDER ~—for inserting 
| and stitching saddle-bound catalogs and periodicals. 
] MARTIN ROTARY GATHERER, STITCHER AND 
COVERER-—For gathering signatures of books prior 
| to other binding operations; and for gathering, side- 
stitching and covering magazines. 


| TRIMMING - BRACKET SAFETY TRIMMER 
--For label cutting, booklet trimming, singly or in mul- 
[ tiple form—and cutting gang work. 


| FOLDING -CLEVELAND FOLDING MACHINES 
For circulars, greeting cards, booklets singly or in 
| gangs, catalogs, publications, etc. Seven models cover- 
ing every bindery requirement and handling sheets 

| from 3 x 4” to 42 x 62”. 
| DEXTER JOBBING FOLDER, DOUBLE SIXTEEN 
and QUADRUPLE SIXTEEN FOLDERS—For job 
[ work and book folding in sheets from 12x16” to44x58”. 


| VARNISHING—cCHRISTENSEN VARNISHING 
[ MACHINE-—For all types of varnishing jobs. 


|SORTING—pEXTER SORTING MACHINE-— 
i For paper mills. Speeds production and eliminates 
waste motion in coated paper and bond finishing rooms. 


| BRONZING ~CHRISTENSEN HIGH SPEED 
BRONZER-—For all types of sheet bronzing. 


Dexter é ChristensenMachines 


All Dexter and Christensen Products 
are sold and serviced by 
DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY, General Sales Offices 
330 West 42nd Street, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


DEXTER Machines are built by 
Dexter Folder Company of Pearl River, N. Y. 


CHRISTENSEN Machines are built by 
Christensen Machine Company at Racine, Wisc. 
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DO YOU KNOW... 


The original meaning of the word “pica” had nothing to 
do with printing. It stemmed from the Latin and signifies 
a species of birds now known as the magpie. 


Although there is no conclusive evidence, there is an 
interesting theory as to why pica was adopted into the 
printing trade. When the ordinal, a set of ecclesiastical 
rules, was first printed in England, the Latin-speaking 
church dignitaries and monks were impressed by the 
sharply contrasting black and white appearance of the 
printed pages. This impression brought to mind the familiar 
black and white magpie common to England, and led the 
monks to apply the Latin name of the bird to the religious 
work. Somewhat later, pica was adopted as a type size, 
and it seems probable the ecclesiastic pica was printed 
with a type size unfamiliar to the trade. 





















The word received no new application until 1896 when 
the American Typographers Assn. chose the pica size 
“m” of MacCellar, Smiths & Jordan as a 12 point standard. 


Today very few of us would have occasion to use the 
word pica in its old religious sense. The word has changed. 
However, the demand for sharp, clean type has not 
changed through the years. Your prime assurance of crisp, 
clean work is good, clean type metal—Blatchford Metal. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


BALTIMORE ¢« CHICAGO «+ CINCINNATI ¢ ST. LOUIS 


E. W. BLATCHFORD COMPANY, NEW YORK 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY OF MASS., BOSTON 
MORRIS P. KIRK & SON, INC., LOS ANGELES 
AMERICAN LEAD CORPORATION, INDIANAPOLIS 
ATLANTA: GEORGIA LEAD WORKS (Div. of Cincinnati Branch) 


Llatchtord 


my 
a 
7 nan “ 











FIRST IMPRESSIONS 
ARE IMPORTANT! 


. “a 
i 
Vie 


variably smart merchandisers. They see 


. Successful hotel managers are in- 


to it that the doorman, first to greet 


the guest, makes a good impression. 


Successful sales and advertising man- 
agers in all lines know the importance 
of first impressions. Because their ad- 
vertising literature is often the first 
point of contact between the company 
and the customer, they know it pays 
tO put attractive covers on their cata- 
logues and booklets . . . preferably, 
BUCKEYE or BECKETT, the long- 
wearing, good-looking cover stocks 
that have long been first choice of agen- 


cies, printers and admen everywhere. 


MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER 











PHOTO COURTESY 
THE NETHERLAND PLAZA 
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“HOURLY PRODUCTION MARVELOUS: 


...says this KANSAS printer about his 


NEW ATF LITTLE GIANT 


— We, 
at 


The S PRINTERY y 
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Ask your ATF Salesman to explain 
the ATF Little Giant’s many exclu- 
sive money-making features, and 
show you commercial samples it 
has produced for other printers. 


American @2 
Type Founders 


200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey — 
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Paper users throughout the country are saying 


44 » eo) 
IT JUST LOOKS This 1§ the 
\BUT WE CAN'T EXPENSIVE, 
AFFORD MR. DUNN. THAT'S j 
THIS PAPER! HAMMERMILL'S pa per we ve 
NEW COCKLETONE 


can always wanted 


gfs 
2 


Hammermill’s New Cockletone Bond 
has been on the market only a few months. 
Yet today American business men through- 
out the country— your customers among 
them—endorse it as the letterhead paper 


they have been looking for. 


The hearty and immediate acceptance of 
Cockletone Bond proves just one thing: 
This handsome, tub-sized, air-dried paper fills 
a long-felt need for a high-quality letterhead 


paper at moderate cost. 


Be ready to show your customers samples 
of this new product of modern papermaking. 
See its quality for yourself. Ask your 
Hammermill Agent for a sample book, or 


use the coupon below. 


GET THIS FREE 





MANNER, 
When you show your customers samples of SAMPLE BOOK Cocklotme 
Cockletone Bond, they recognize at once the Contains samples of Hammermill’s cone 
rr) ° ” . new Cockletone Bond in all weights 
heavier feel and crackly =) that P roclaim the suitable for letterhead use. Also 


best in bond paper craftsmanship. matching envelopes. 








BOND 


ammermill Paper Company, 





HAMMERMILL 


“ t coupon to your Hammer mill Age nt or miail it to H 
Send his 


1601 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania, 1 Hammermill’s new Cockle 


=—a sample be sdhowit 
Please send me—FREE—a samp ; oo 


Position 1p-NO. 
: «ess letterhead) 
Name. a h to, or write on, your busines: a 
4 3 : ; ach to, 
(Be SU RE J 
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39" « 46" + §2" 


Let’s look at the record. The famous Lawson 39-inch 
Cutter has outsold all other competitive makes com- 
bined. It has won scores of unsolicited letters similar 
to Mr. Binger’s. Yes, Lawson sets the pace—a pace that 
brings you cutters with advanced safety devices, in- 
creased accuracy, stepped-up production, longer life 
and greater dependability. 


Main Offices and Showrooms: 426 WEST 33rd STREET, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 









(vk. 


SEE THEM TODAY! The Lawson 39”, 46” and 52” 
Cutters are now on display ‘at our showrooms. See how 
easily the 46” handles 45-inch stock and the 52” handles 
50-inch sheets. Examine the STANDARD equipment on 
the 46” and 52”—the Tip Toe Hydraulic Treadle, the Posi- 
tive Hydraulic Clamp Pressure. Ask about the OPTIONAL 
features which can be applied now or later—the Motor- 
Operated Back Gauge and the Mechanically -Operated 
Automatic Spacing Device. 

See all these features and you will know why Lawson 
sets the pace in paper cutter engineering! 


president 





EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS 
HARRY W. BRINTNALL CO., INC... . 
A. E. HIENSOHN PRINTING MACHINERY... . 
TURNER PRINTING MACHINERY, INC. 
SOUTHEASTERN PRINTERS SUPPLY CO. 
SOUTHWESTERN PRINTERS SUPPLY, INC. 
SEARS LIMITED. . 





.. Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle 
Denver, Colo. 
Sherer. Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit 
pane: Dallas, Texas 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver 








Atlanta, Ga. 


NEW YO 


a 





BOSTON 


















LAWSON PIONEERS IN PAPER CUTTING MACHINERY SINCE 1898 
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The fact that it doesn’t happen everywhere explodes the notion that 
“type metal is just type metal.” 

You don’t say, “A necktie is just a necktie,” when you pick a “lulu” 
from Aunt Mary off the tree at Christmas! 

Type metal is a creation of science and service, of laboratory and 
maintenance, of research and far-sighted policy. 

The best type metal, therefore, is the product of the biggest resources 


and the most richly implemented research, and that describes the 


FEDERATED organization. 
FEDERATED Process type metal doesn’t let you down at those crucial 


moments when the head pressman is standing by the voice-tube with his mouth 
all shaped to roar. Federated Metals Division, 
American Smelting and Refining Company, 


120 Broadway, New York 5, New York. 


Fedde WEIAS DIVISION 


AMERICAN SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 
JMLCO F £7" | 
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MM willard OFFSET PRESS 


Kegisrers with 
Lithographers 









ay. | Pre-register slow-down 
rc“ Se guides meet and transmit 
Vm 
sheet to slow stop square to 
front guides in positive dependable 
action. Nicking and denting 


“~ of sheets eliminated. 


THIS IS ONLY ONE 
OF THE MANY 
IMPORTANT FEATURES 


¥ 














; es PRINTING MACHINERY DIVISION 
[FoR COMPLETE DETAILS SEND ff ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY 
] FOR BOOKLET. CLIPTHISCOU- Jj 

| PON TO YOUR LETTERHEAD. : 445 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
: 

Ghee ces ees cee es es oe ee es oe oe all 
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HOW TO DEVELOP CHARACTER 


Ap uscd to do it with a hickory stick. But 
Linotype docs it with punch presses 
that bat out thousands of matrices an hour. 
Each character is developed to perfection 
for it must pass fifty-four inspections during 
the process of manufacture. A matrix that 
isn’t letter-perfect lands in the hellbox. 
What’s true of matrices is true of every 
other Linotype detail. Right now it would 
be particularly easy to say, “Let’s make that 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers 


production line move a little faster to meet 
the backlog of orders:’ But Linotype stand- 
ards and precision equipment do not allow 
for sacrifice of time or tolerance. 

For over sixty years Linotype has carned 
recognition for outstanding quality and de- 
pendable service. It’s going to stay that way. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, New York 











- LINOTYPE -- 


Linotype Electra and Memphis Extra Bold 
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birth: 
youth: 


TO 


TAY AY 





phase of life... 
¢ to the grave 


a 


Birth Certificates, Announcements, Records 


Primers, Readers, Arithmetics, Grammars, Text- 
books, Geographies, Dictionaries, Encyclopedias, 
Histories, Atlases, Certificates, Diplomas, 
Invitations, Programs, Tickets 


Marriage Certificates, Invitations, Licenses, 
Announcements, Deeds, Leases, Bills, Checks, 
Receipts, Books, Magazines, Newspapers, 
Prescriptions, Labels, Permits, Bills of Sale, Auto 
Licenses, Drivers’ Licenses, Fishing Licenses, 

Dog Licenses 


Letterheads, Envelopes, Billheads, Invoices, Cards, 
Forms, Order Blanks, Records, Business Magazines, 
Technical Books, Instructions, Price Lists, Booklets, 
Pamphlets, Brochures, Broadsides, Throw-Aways, 
Prospectuses, Stocks, Bonds, Checks, Deposit 

Slips, Insurance Policies 


Church, Lodge, Club, Bibles, Prayer Books, 
Hymnals, Envelopes, Pledge Cards, Sunday School 
Lessons, Tracts, Membership Cards, Rituals, 

Notices, Invitations, Rules 


Death Certificates, Obituaries, Burial Permits, 
Wills, Records 


—By William Meeks 
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Specialization Spells Success 


for Progressive Printing Firm 


By Glenn 2. Compton, NEW YORK EDITOR 


@ IN SPECIALIZATION are the greater 
profits, many printers have found. 
What are the elements that make 
specialization profitable, and how 
does one become a specialist? 

Basically, it is the old story of 
building a better mousetrap than 
your neighbor, with this one differ- 
ence: you don’t wait for the 
world to beat a path to your 
door. You tell the world about 
it; at least that part of the 
world your product will serve. 

As a rule a specialty business 
doesn’t bloom over night, or 
is not started from scratch. It 
is more likely to evolve slowly 
from the general commercial 
printing business—an evolution 
from the general to the partic- 
ular. That is how William 
Rylance & Sons, Kingston, New 
York, became a highly success- 
ful specialty printer. 

Only fifteen years ago William 
Rylance & Sons was just another 
small job printing house located in 
the Greenpoint section of Brooklyn, 
New York, competing sharply with 
other houses of the same type on 
many kinds of jobs. The business 
provided a modest living for the 
owner, the late William Rylance, 
and his two sons, Earle and Elmer, 
but not much more than that. The 
profit margin on most work was 
too small. 

Earle, who is the outside man of 
the brother-partnership which now 
owns and operates the company, 
began to cast around for a way to 
lift the business out of the dol- 
drums. Specialization would be the 
answer, he concluded. But what 
specialty? Two attempts at devel- 
oping one were very unsuccessful, 


either because business mortality 
was too high in the field chosen, 
or the credit risk was poor. Therein 
lies the Number One Lesson, the 
Rylance boys will tell you, if you 
are seeking some field in which to 
specialize. In a sense you are put- 
ting all your eggs in one basket 





Elmer (left) and Earle Rylance, William Rylance & Sons, 
Kingston, New York, evolved a successful specialty of 
printing the forms used by savings and loan associations 


when you cater to the printing 
needs of only one type of business. 
It is important that the basket be 
sound—that the credit and business 
longevity be reasonably good in the 
field that is chosen. 

After his first two unsuccessful 
attempts at developing a specialty, 
Earle found what he was looking 
for right in his own back yard. 
Following the bank crash of 1933, 
Federal charters were issued to sav- 
ings and loan associations. Earle 
was a member of one of these as- 
sociations, and had been appointed 
a member of the committee that 
was appointed to buy printing. 

He observed all the complicated 
forms necessary for operation un- 
der a Federal charter, and real- 
ized that, as others of the 2,500 
savings and loan associations in 
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the country were granted charters, 
they would all require the same 
forms to do business. He circu- 
larized the field with samples and 
price quotations, and orders for the 
forms soon started to come in. 

This type of business grew stead- 
ily from then on, gradually dis- 
placing less profitable general 
commercial work until, a year 
ago, the latter was given up al- 
together. The company devotes 
its entire productive capacity 
to standardized printing for the 
savings and loan associations. It 
supplies an increasingly larger 
number of the 2,500 associations 
with its application blanks, ap- 
praisal report forms, twenty to 
thirty other stock forms, and 
pass books, envelopes, and file 
folders with specially printed 
and tabbed inserts. Dollar vol- 
ume last year was in six figures, 
with a much higher return than 
was possible with general printing, 
all produced on the same equipment 
that was formerly used for their 
general commercial work. 

Two factors combine, the Rylance 
brothers learned, to make speciali- 
zation profitable: production econ- 
omies and expert service to the 
client, both of which take the work 
out of competition. 

The production economies, effected 
through standardization of mate- 
rials and sizes, larger-unit purchase 
of the materials, and better press 
scheduling, can be passed on to the 
sustomer through lower prices, 
with enough margin left to yield a 
better profit than the job printer 
could make on the same work. 

Because of the nature of the 
work, the Rylance firm is able to 
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standardize on its types of paper, 
which is bought in large quantities 
at a saving of several cents a pound. 
This mass purchase of paper en- 
ables the firm to sell ruled forms, 
for instance, on 75 per cent rag con- 





The composition costs are low be- 
cause much of the work consists of 
repeat jobs from standing forms, 
which require only the setting of 
the customer’s name and address 
for imprinting. It costs the firm 





to be paid over a period of. 


Applicant’s Name 


MIDDLETOWN SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
MIDDLETOWN, NEW YORK. 


APPLICATION FOR LOAN 


The undersigned hereby makes application for a GI] DR SM first mortgage loan of 


Renee steele Abe Cee 
and agrees to execute a bond and mortgage in which both husband and wife shall join, subject to the 
By-Laws, Rules and Regulations of the Association. 


nS. 





on the property described below 





Name of Wife or Husband 




















P. O. Address. 
Street and Number City : State 
Televh Televh 
Home Business 
Location of Property. ‘Sienat 
City or Town. County. State 








aes 


If property is located in Rural section, give 
full directions to enable the appraisal com-. 
mittee to locate premises. 












































APPRAISAL REPORT 


































































































Property Address City ‘County State 
Block tot Word Section 
Applicant Owner Tenant 
BRIEF DESCRIPTION 
~ 
: DESCRIPTION OF NEIGHBORHOOD AND LOT ‘ 4 
TYPE | waring | AGE TREND RACIAL uriumies STREET DIST. 10 a 
| gas mm, 
Res. _Exceltent } New Up White. % | Woter Paved Schooie —_ gp Blk. 
. Mi. 
Ao | Good | Modern Down Colored Light Groded Stoves Bik 
’ Cesspoot CPs WA 
Bus'ns. | fir oO’ | Stotie Foreign Sewer $. Wotks Bunk. R Bik, 
Age Bidg. | i x : ig! Mi. 
Yeors Poor Built Up % | To Mixed Gas Curbs City Cen, Bik 
Typical ‘Sub. Prop. Conformi deni : 
Eeenity_ Income $5 Neigh Standards.” bo : 
a BUILDINGS 2 
TYPE AGE QUALITY EXT. WALLS ROOF FOUNDATION BASEMENT 
| ‘ : 
owt 
Gar. — 
PLUMBING. 
id FLOOR 
hence { — oe TILING, Bath — Shower — Lavatory — Kitchen Fixtures = Pipes 























Above are two of the standard savings and loan company forms the Rylance Company keeps 
standing. These specialties require only the setting of the name and address of the customer 


tent paper at a price no higher than 
would be charged by a job printer 
using paper of a lower grade. Thus 
quality as well as price appeal can 
be used in sales promotion. 
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about $24 to set and print the first 
250 copies of a typical form, but it 
is sold for only $8 per 250 copies be- 
cause it is produced in quantity 
from a standing form. A pass book 








electro made from a wax mold in 
1939 is still being used. The com- 
pany has a very small composing 
room with a few fonts of foundry 
type for setting up forms. What lit- 
tle machine composition is required 
is always purchased outside from 
some type house. 

Major production economies are 
effected in the pressroom. Stock 
forms in a few standardized sizes 
(most of them are 8% by 11 or 8% 
by 14 inches) make possible a max- 
imum of production on a minimum 
of equipment. One form may run 
steadily for days on one press, with 
stops only for change of customer’s 
name. Idle press time is avoided by 
building up inventories of the stock 
forms, which are later imprinted in 
small lots to fill individual orders. 


No Special Equipment 


The Rylance firm has added no 
special nor additional equipment to 
handie its six-figure dollar volume 
of specialty printing. The work is 
turned out on one B Kelly, three 
Kluge’s, two open platens, and an 
envelope press. These are the same 
presses the company had when it 
was in the job printing business, but 
they are used much more efficiently 
and profitably now. Other equip- 
ment consists of a power paper cut- 
ter, a small folder, and a sewing 
machine for pass books, all of which 
represents a very small investment 
compared to the return on it. 

In a specialty printing business 
the service angle is just as impor- 
tant as production economies in 
taking the work out of competition. 
Creative and technical service plays 
a major part in the Rylance oper- 
ations. Thoroughly familiar with the 
business methods and problems in 
the savings and loan association 
field, Earle is able to advise and 
help customers in many ways. 


Offer Technical Advice 


If a new regulation requires any 
new forms or alterations in an old 
one, customers and prospects re- 
ceive samples of the revised form 
almost before they know about the 
change. In fact some customers, 
when they place their repeat order, 
leave it up to the printer to make 
any necessary changes. Technical 
errors in the highly complicated 
and legalistic forms would be over- 
looked by the proofreaders in a job 
shop, but the Rylance firm does an 
expert job of copy reading. 

The service at Rylance does not 
stop with technical advice. Because 
of his thorough knowledge of his 
customers’ business, Earle has been 
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able to turn out some effective ad- 
vertising copy for his customers to 
use in their own promotion. On 
letterhead-size sheets with suitable 
illustrations lithographed in full 
color, which are purchased in quan- 
tity from a trade lithographer, the 
promotional copy is imprinted in 
the Rylance plant. Samples are sent 
to customers and prospects, with 
price quotations for quantities im- 
printed with the customer’s name 
and address. The customer is of- 
fered the privilege of making some 
changes in the copy, if he so desires, 
but few do. This creative service 
brings a lot of extra business to the 
Rylance plant. A recent order called 
for 500,000 copies of one of these 
direct mail circulars. Imprinted on 
81% by 11 sheets, this type of work 
fits in nicely with the standardized 
operations of the plan. 

The Rylance brothers have no in- 
tention of building their business 
into a huge manufacturing enter- 
prise, in competition with large 
manufacturing stationers or other 
mass production special- 
ists. They can best serve 
their field by remaining 
small enough to be flexible. 
No order is too small to fill, 
and profitably. Pass books, 
all printed on the same 
grade and size of ledger 
paper, can be furnished in 
lots as small as fifty, that 
have the name of the cus- 
tomer imprinted. 

The company carries an 
inventory of twenty-four ie 
types of bank and ledger 2 
cards. These are purchased e 
blank and specially printed 4 
to suit the needs of the sav- aa 
ings and loan associations, 
which differ somewhat from 
those of the conventional 
banks. The small customer 
in this field would not be 
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other forms in addition to the ones 
they are already buying. Earle fre- 
quently designs a new form or other 
piece of printed matter to serve the 
specialized requirements of the field, 
thus adding to the number of sal- 
able items gn the Rylance list. The 
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Flat-file folders like that above are among the 
stock items which William Rylance and Sons 
offer to savings and loan associations clients 


slow months of July and August 
are filled in by selling imprinted 
bank calendars. 

The company has one salesman 
on the road, covering the eastern 
territory. Because he is an accoun- 
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ASTORIA FEDERAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


37-16 30th AVE. LONG ISLAND CITY 
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able to find what he wanted 
in the stock of a large man- 
ufacturing stationer. He 
would have to wait ten or 
twelve weeks for a special 
order to be filled, but the 
Rylance company is able to promise 
almost immediate delivery to him. 

Selling expense is low, because 
most of the business is procured by 
mail. Promotion consists primarily 
of sending samples and price lists. 
Samples of the forms are self-ex- 
planatory to the savings and loan 
man who receives them, hence no 
elaborate promotional copy is re- 
quired. New accounts are constantly 
being obtained by mail, from all 
parts of the country, and old ones 
are built up by sampling them with 





tant and also an expert in the sav- 
ings and loan business, he is able 
to offer highly specialized service 
to his customers. 

Quite important in the operation 
of a business conducted by mail is 
the keeping of adequate records. 
Office detail is heavy, but the Ryl- 
ance firm has developed a record 
system which provides detailed and 
quickly accessible information on 
all previous jobs, so that the repeat 
orders can be both accurately and 
promptly handled. 
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During the slow months of July and August, the Rylance firm is 
kept busy by selling and imprinting calendars for their customers 


The responsibility for operation 
of the Rylance business is equally 
divided between the two brothers. 
Earle is the new business and idea 
man; Elmer is the plant and busi- 
ness manager, supervising the work 
of the plant’s staff of fifteen em- 
ployes. Earle keeps in touch with 
the trends in the savings and loan 
association field by attending con- 
ventions; Elmer keeps up-to-date 
on production and costing methods 
and printing management by tak- 
ing a leading part in the activities 
of the New York Employing Print- 
ers Association. He is immediate 
past president of the Brooklyn 
Printers Group, which is an affiliate 
of the NYEPA. 

How the Rylance brothers hap- 
pened to move their plant from 
Brooklyn to Kingstoneis not perti- 
nent to this article, but it is an in- 
teresting story. The move was made 
for personal rather than business 
reasons, although the lower costs of 
living and of doing business had 
something to do with it. The move 
was feasible because, since 
80 per cent of the business 
came from outside New 
York City, the plant could 
be located anywhere. Tired 
of commuting by train from 
their homes in suburban 
Long Island to the plant in 
Brooklyn, the boys looked 
for a smaller town where 
they could live close to 
work. After a long search 
they finally found, in King- 
ston, New York, which is a 
quaint old city about 100 
miles from New York City 
on the banks of the Hudson 
River and in the foothills of 
the Catskill Mountains of 
Rip Van Winkle fame, a 
building suitable for their 
plant. On the same day 
they bought the building 
both brothers were fortu- 
nate in finding homes—two 
fine brick houses side by 
side overlooking the Hud- 
son. When they left Brook- 
lyn a year ago they turned 
the remaining 20 per cent of their 
commercial work over to other 
printers. They are happy in their 
new surroundings, and pleased by 
the success of the profitable spe- 
cialty business which they have de- 
veloped with their standard equip- 
ment and specialized knowledge. 








Never tell evil of a man if you do 
not know it for a certainty; and 
if you do know it for a certainty, 
then ask yourself, why should I 
tell it?—Lavate 
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@ Proper location of the Ludlow 
equipment in the layout of the com- 
posing room depends upon its use. 
If it is to be used principally for 
display faces and is to be operated 
by the makeup men as a part of the 
makeup operation, then the ma- 
chine and cabinets should be ad- 
jacent to the center of makeup. If 
on the other hand, there is to be 
one operator to set all Ludlow faces 
and the material is to be 

assembled, together with 





By M. €. Powers 











Various ideas have been used to 
meet the problem of piping and the 
insulation of the machines to pre- 
vent the transmission of the ma- 
chine vibrations from machine to 
building. One plan uses a sub-floor 
of maple nailed to 6-inch wooden 
joists. Another adds loose insulat- 
ing material between the joists to 
deaden any sounds. Still another 


COMPOSING ROOM LAYOUT 


—Including the Location and Arrangement of the Monotype, 
Ludlow, Makeup, Proofing, and Proofreading Departments 


with acoustical plaster. Doors must 
be carefully treated and some plants 
have installed an ingenious noise- 
trap through which the type matter 
is passed to the composing room 
without actually making an open- 
ing through which the machine 
noise might travel while handling 
the galley back and forth. 
A typical caster room is shown in 
Figure 3. It is usual to.make the 
operating aisle between 
rows of machine about 





all machine composition 
and cuts, ready for the 
makeup men to space 
and justify the material 
into a type page, then 
the group should be near 
the bank man and ma- 
chine dump. The same is 
true if the Ludlow is to 
be used largely for the 
setting of heads for pub- 
lications and the heads 
and the text matter are 
to be assembied by the 
bank man. 

Figure 1 shows the ar- 
rangements for a Lud- 
low and surfacer with 
two matrix cabinets and 
with four matrix cabi- 
nets. Note that the cabi- 
nets can be either right 
or left pull and that the 
grouping can be adjusted 





LUDLOW ARRANGEMENTS 
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Caster, surfacer, two right- and two left-hand matrix cabinets 


36 inches, and to allow 
space of about 24 inches 
between the machines in 
any one line. 

The layout of a caster 
room should provide for 
the following: Composi- 
tion casters, material 
casters, air compressor, 
stock of metal pigs; cab- 
inet for cases, wedges, 
molds, mats, sorts, and 
parts; galleys, storage 
unit for the quads and 
spaces, storage for strip 
material and rule, small 
table on casters, place 
for reversal of composi- 
tion, exhaust system for 
the metal pot gases, wall 
fan for room exhaust, 
intake fan and heater 
for the inlet air. 

The keyboards are as 








to available space. 

The laying out of the 
Monotype department is 
largely a problem of designing a 
caster room which is sound-proof 
and the placing of the machines on 
a sub-floor that permits the run- 
ning of the necessary piping to the 
several machines. 

Each machine for casting com- 
position requires water, air, gas, and 
a drain for the cooling water as it 
leaves the mold. Material casters, 
type casters, and Giant casters re- 
quire only water, gas, and a drain. 
Each machine will require a power 
line. There will also be an air com- 
pressor and tank to be placed in 
this room. The piping connections 
are shown in Figure 2. 
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FIGURE 1 


simply uses a cinder fill between 
joists and claims excellent results. 
Others seek to place insulation be- 
tween the joists and the building 
floor so that the caster room actu- 
ally floats on insulation—usually 
wool felt. 

The hardest part of the noise 
problem is to absorb the sharp 
metallic click that is carried through 
the air and to build an efficient 
partition that will do so. Attempts 
range from the simple wood and 
glass partition that stops only a 
part of the noise to the more am- 
bitious partitions that use a ma- 
sonry wall plastered on both sides 


a rule placed just out- 
side the caster room and 
should properly be in a 
separate sound-proof room. In this 
room will be the keyboards, a cab- 
inet for the cylinders, banks, bars, 
stock racks, rolls of paper, and mis- 
cellaneous supplies. There should 
also be a table or wide shelf where 
the operators can place the copy as 
they analyze it for type face, size, 
and body. 

Because of the noise and heat of 
the equipment (and sometimes in- 
fluenced by the location of the 
building plumbing and the possible 
venting of the gases from the room) 
many plants have placed the casters 
at a far corner of the composing 
room. Satisfactory sound-proofing, 
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however, will permit the machines 
to take their proper place in the 
production line and within the easy 
reach of the copy that is issued by 
the foreman. 
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Gas, water, and drain connections for Mono- 
type machines 


FIGURE 2 


Makeup is essentially an assem- 
bly operation. It is the assembly 
into a properly justified and spaced 
page of the various cuts, display 
faces, folios, text matter, tables, and 
other items that may be indicated 


by the copy. The mate- 
rial will be gathered 
by others and come to 
the makeup man com- 
plete for the particular 
page. There may be a 
hand-set head or a line 
of display to be set by 
the lockup man but in 
many plants with Lud- 
low machines and the 
display facilities on the 
slug machines, these 
lines come as a part of 
the material. 

And as an assembly 
operation the position 
should make available 
to the makeup man all 
of the spacing mate- 
rials that he will be 
needing and in the 
amount that he finds 
is necessary. The kind 
and amount of mate- 
rials will be guided by 
the class of work which 
is to be assembled at 
that location. 

From the analysis 
that has been made of 
the production of the 
new composing room 
it should be apparent 
what specialized posi- 
tions should be set up. Perhaps 
there are two or three special posi- 
tions required. Each one should be 
studied for motion, for materials, 
and for methods. There will be, of 
course, a volume of work that can- 
not be definitely classed as special- 
ized but it will be found that well 
organized positions equipped for the 
assembly will handle this volume 
with little or no penalty . 

What should be provided? The 
only answer is to list the materials 
and then to see that a supply is 
worked into the position. It will take 
considerable observation and study 
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to make the list complete, for some 
of the items may be used only occa- 
sionally and be stored in the present 
plant in some out-of-the-way cor- 
ner. The makeup man should not 
have to go over to that far corner 
to hunt for what he needs. 

The specialized character of the 
working positions brings up the 
problem of what equipment can be 
grouped to meet the situation. Can 
standard equipment be used or will 
some of it have to be special? The 
answer will be forthcoming when 
the attempt is made to provide for 
the needed materials. 


FIGURE 4 
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TYPICAL 
PRODUCTION UNIT GROUP 
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FIGURE 5 


The idea of specialized production 
units in a composing room is not 
new. Many a plant has had for years 
one or two multiple or duplicate 
working positions having the same 
type faces. What is now being done 
in the modern plant is to develop 
these positions by adapting the 
working tops to the particular class 
of composition, making available a 
larger assortment of materials, pro- 
viding a saw if necessary and per- 
haps a proof press if the volume or 
speed requirements warrant. In fact 
the completed position is a complete 
assembly unit for one specialized 
product—ttheoretically, a partition 

















FIGURE 6 


could be put around the unit and it 
would be able to continue to func- 
tion perfectly. 

For an illustration of the idea of 
production units, refer to Figures 
4, 5, and 6. A production unit that 
would meet the need of many plants 
is shown in Figure 4. It provides 
both flat and slanting working sur- 
faces, slug cutter, miter, saw, type 
cabinets, galley storage, quads and 
space storage, the strip supply, and 
many other items. All equipment is 
standard. 

Figure 5 shows a group for the 
makeup of pages of slug composi- 














tion. Working tops are flat. There is 
ample storage space for galleys, a 
saw, a proof press, strip material, 
leads and slugs, and the possibility 
of a special cabinet under the make- 
up top that would permit adjusting 
the group to practically any type of 
slug makeup. Except for 
a special cabinet, all is 
standard equipment. 

Figure 6 shows a group 
for the makeup of pages 
of Monotype composi- 
tion. The working tops 
are slanting, there is a 
proof press, galley stor- 
age, type cabinets, and 
some flat surfaces that 
would be very helpful in 
the layout of the work. 
This position is designed 
for possible five or six 
men in case of peak vol- 
ume. A saw adjacent 
would be desirable but 
is not a necessary part 
of the group. Note that 
this group has been made 
up entirely of standard 
equipment. 

A modern development 
in the layout of compos- 
ing rooms is the design 
of special equipment to 
meet special needs. The flat top 
unit shown in Figure 7 has been 
designed for page makeup of slug 
composition but will work equally 
well on many classes of composition. 

There is a trend in the 
makeup of slug composi- 
tion to follow the news- 
paper practice of using 
flat working surfaces in 
ad assembly and to in- 
crease the use of saws in 
the operation, numerous 
plants providing a saw 
for each working posi- 
tion. To show what is to 
be gained by the addi- 
tional saws, notice the 
amount of travel of the 
makeup men from three 
positions to the one saw 
in Figure 8. Then see how 
the travel has been re- 
duced by installing in- 
dividual saws in Figure 
9. The number of feet of 
travel multiplied by the 
times per page by the 
number of the pages per 
hour by the number of 
hours per shift—it all adds up toa 
lot of travel feet that can be saved 
for useful work and at low cost. 

Another arrangement that is pos- 
sible in a publication plant is that 
shown in Figure 10, where the saw 
is placed between two working posi- 

















Galley Cabinets for Assembly 





























Galley Cabinets for Assembly: 
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tions, giving space for two men, or 
for one man and a place that can be 
used for corrections without dis- 
turbing the work that may be in 
process on the other working top. 
The layout shows the cabinets that 
are to be used for the gathering of 
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FIGURE 8 


the materials for the pages—the 
cuts, the heads, rules—two galley 
cabinets per position for the text 
matter which is to be used in a 
particular publication, two working 
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FIGURE 9 

















positions for the assembly of the 
pages, an electric proof press for the 
three positions, and galley cabinets 
for the proofed pages. 

Again, the makeup of publication 
pages may be made on a unit such 
as shown in Figure 11. This unit 


























provides a saw between two 
working positions and galley 
trucks for the handling of the 
made-up pages. Backing up 
this unit is a saw, a proof 
press, material bank, and a 
galley cabinet. 

Of smaller size and borrow- 
ing a unit from the newspaper 
ad alley, Figure 12 shows a flat 
working top, a saw, and a gal- 
ley cabinet to be backed up 
with galley cabinets, material 
rack, and nearby proof press. 

Still another’ idea that has 
possibilities for some plants is 
shown in Figure 13 with a saw, 
the galley cabinets making a 
working top, and a proof press. 
This would have to be backed up 
with a material bank. 

The proof press may be a part of 
a production unit where the volume 
warrants but usually the proof press 
serves several centers. Note that in 
the layout of the proof press that it 
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FIGURE 11 





is necessary to include 
not only the press but 
the paper rack, the waste 
basket, and the galley 
cabinets for the proofed 
galleys. Some provision 
must also be made for 
the cleaning fluid and for 
the rags for cleaning the 
form if the layout is to 
be complete. Figures 14 
and 15 outline the two 
groupings of the proof press, assum- 
ing that the press base has provided 
for the cleaning fluid—otherwise a 
metal bin should be added for that 
purpose. 





FIGURE 14 
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FIGURE 10 


There should be in the layout and 
available to the makeup men a 
bank with leads, slugs, quads, and 
spaces which will supplement the 
supplies at the working positions. 
Some provision must be made for 
the waste metal other than the 
usual wooden box on the floor if the 
composing room is to have good 
housekeeping. And one of the latest 
additions to the composing room, 
although in use in some of the color 
plants for some time, is the viewer 
that is a small, electric lighted, reg- 
ister light box that will guide the 
makeup men in their registering for 
all the color pages. 

The proofroom should be adjacent 
to the desk of the composing room 
foreman, to the proof presses, to the 


FIGURE 13 





register table for approval of press 
sheets, and preferably by an outside 
window that can be used for ventil- 
ation when the proofroom is sound- 
proofed. What is actually accom- 





FIGURE 15 





plished by the layout will nec- 
essarily be a compromise of 
these several factors. 

The room should have not 
fewer than two proofreading 
tables or booths, acoustically 
treated, each having space for 
a reader and a copy holder. 
There should be in addition a 
table large enough for a cyl- 
inder press sheet with good 
lighting about the table. The 
room should be sound-proofed, 
provision made for the circu- 
lation of fresh air from the 
outside, and all windows in the 
partitions and all inside walls 
should be double glazed. The 
door of the room should be 
kept closed, possible when the room 
is properly ventilated, and the plan 
of passing proofs in and out through 
a slot in the partition has been 
found practical. 

There should be a shelf built for 
the standard dictionary and a light 





FIGURE 12 


above the shelf. If it is 
necessary for the proof- 
room to store proofs and 
copy, a practice in some 
plants, then closed cabi- 
nets should be installed. 


* * * 


This is the second in a 
series of three articles by 
Mr. Powers. The final in- 
stallment next month 
will discuss the layout for 
three types of lockup (foundry, cyl- 
inder and small automatic presses) ; 
for register table; and he has some 
sound suggestions on the harassing 
problem of cut storage. 
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1. Unusual colors distinguish this Christ- 
mas card: a medium value “frosty” red- 
brown and a dull deep green. Paper is 
ivory color, wove antique finish card stock. 


2. Biblical quotations are always highly 
fitting and acceptable as Christmas greet- 
ings. Border is conventional green holly 
and red berry. Stock is ivory laid. 


3. Photo of actual type, together with 
perspective photograph of type proof, 
make significant card for printer. String 
is red; type, green; message, black. 


4. Unity is keynote here. Home-made 
chain tree-decoration symbolizes linking 
of capital, labor, et cetera. Background 
deep green. Lettering white and red. 


5. Newspaper-style greeting incorporating 
the clever masthead “Christmas Chimes” 
(Times.) Type in black except red head- 
ing insisting old style greeting is best. 


6. Old school slate with drawings of holly 
wreath, Christmas tree, Star of Bethlehem, 
St. Nick, and suitable wording make up 
this interesting red and green card. 


7. Cold deep blue sky and shadow, and 
black silhouette of winter scene against a 
snow-white setting combine to make this 
small folder effective and attractive. 


8. In this jumbo-size folder, the ‘ruddy 
Christmas glow” is, actually, a glowing 
pink surrounding a green world, with gold 
and black symbolical decoration. 


9. A wood-cut technique illustration in 
black, illuminated with bright hues, makes 
this interesting ‘“‘old tyme”’ greeting color- 
ful with the spirit of Christmas. 


10. Completely decked-out snow man and 


snow lady, holding bright red candles, 
against bright green background, simply 
and boldly convey cheerful holiday spirit. 


11. Photographs of actual winter scenes, 
possibly familiar to the recipients of the 
greetings, make good illustration mate- 
rial. Photo, black; background, blue. 


12. A page full of “homey” winter scenes 
(kids on sleds, top-hatted snow men, et 
cetera) makes up this four-color Ben Day 
print on white stock tipped on gray. 


13. Another “pieces of type” idea, with 
human interest added in the form of baby, 
sister, mother, and dad. Made up from 
photographs. Printed in black on white. 


14. Publishing company gets across its 
age with holiday greeting by saying ‘‘Our 
25th Merry Christmas.” The background, 
green. Cake, black pen drawing. Type, red. 
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How the whole round world is brightened 
in the ruddy Christmas glow 


Mary Austia 
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SOME 
Suggestions 
FOR THE 


A lessage 


One of the greatest pleas- 
ures of the Holiday Season is 
saying “Merry Christmas” to 
you. 


May the meaning of 
Christmas be deeper as it 
comes to you this year. 


Merry Christmas! Good 
health, good luck, and good 


fortune! 


With a genuine apprecia- 
tion of our pleasant associa- 
tion, we extend best wishes 


for the Holiday Season. 


May you enjoy in full 
measure the Spirit of the 
Christmas Season. 


There is no “ceiling” on 
our Holiday Greetings to 
you. 


May this Christmas find 
you and yours in peace, 
plenty, and contentment. 


On Christmas day and the 
New Year through—Good 
health, good luck, and good 
friends to you. 


May joy, good health, suc- 
cess, good cheer—Be yours 
on Christmas and in the New 
Year. 













Have You Been Thinking About Starting 






a Small Printing Business of Your Own? 


@ IF you like to combine your own 
ideas and good craftsmanship with 
the job of earning a living, you may 
be interested in setting up your own 
small print shop. Expressing or in- 
terpreting your ideas through the 
medium of an infinite variety of 
type, rules, borders, ornaments, and 
illustrations, brings a rich return in 
personal satisfaction. And combin- 
ing your skill as a craftsman with 
sound business methods, initiative, 
and an understanding of your com- 
munity’s needs for your products 
and services may bring you prof- 
itable returns. 

The United States Department of 
Commerce has published an excel- 
lent manual, titled “Establishing 
and Operating a Small Print Shop,” 
which sets forth the requisite quali- 
ties for an individual who is con- 
templating entering the printing 
trade as his own “boss.” 


Printing is a Tough Trade 


At the outset, the manual points 
out that the printing trade is a 
tough, competitive business, requir- 
ing a good-sized capital investment, 
entailing great hazards, and filled 
with keen-minded, aggressive men. 
If you are lacking in any of the par- 
ticular personal qualities required 
of the man who would be his own 
boss in the printing business, the 
Department of Commerce urges you 
to be satisfied to work for someone 
else until you have acquired those 
essential qualities. 

Requisite number one is experi- 
ence. Starting a print shop on the 
basis of anything less than a thor- 
ough knowledge of the trade would 
be utter folly. By experience is 
meant years of actually working as 
a journeyman printer, preferably as 
a foreman or in some other super- 
visory capacity. Training in a high 
school print shop is an excellent 
background for starting in the 


printing trade—but not as an op- 
erating owner. Many of the men in 
the printing business have had ex- 
perience which has spanned half of 
their lifetime. 
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Nobody tells the boss what to 


do or when to do it. Remember 







—when you are in business for 







yourself... you’re on your own! 


Intelligence and education make 
up the second major requisite. The 
printing business is probably more 
exacting as to the general level of 


intelligence and education de- 
manded than any other small man- 
ufacturing business. While it is 
granted that many successful print- 
ers do not have the highest formal 
education, most of them have 
achieved a high intellectual devel- 
opment. To be a successful proprie- 
tor, your educational level should be 
far above that of a high school grad- 
uate, whether your knowledge has 
been acquired from actual experi- 
ence in a print shop, a vocational 
school, or as a student. 


Initiative Heads List 


Personal character traits are next 
in importance. At the head of the 
list is initiative. Unless you are a 
self-starter, unless you can gener- 
ate activity from within yourself, 
you won’t succeed on your own. No- 
body tells the boss what to do or 
when to do it—when you’re the boss 
you’re on your own. 

Energy—a real liking for work— 
is needed to succeed in this indus- 
try. You must make effective use of 


The U. S. Department of Commerce Offers Some Very Important Thoughts for Reflection 


your time. No one is around to prod 
the boss into getting busy. 

A successful printing business, to 
endure, must be founded on the 
faith of your customers. That means 
absolute sincerity and honesty on 
your part. 

Tact, courtesy, thoughtfulness, 
and consideration, on the part of 
the boss in dealing with customers, 
prospects, and employes, are also 
essential qualities. 


Enthusiasm Will Help 


Enthusiasm helps. So does de- 
termination. Once your capital, your 
credit, and your time have been in- 
vested in your venture, there is no 
turning back. 

Managerial ability is highly de- 
sirable. Can you make decisions? Is 
your judgment usually sound? Are 
you a leader? 

Self-confidence must be a part of 
your personal makeup. You must 
believe in yourself to be able to 
induce others to believe in you. 

Are you realistic; do you face 
facts squarely? 

And last, but by no means least, 
do you have a well-adjusted per- 
sonality? As proprietor of a new 
business requiring your attention, 
you can spare little time or effort 
for distracting thoughts about per- 
sonal problems. 

The foregoing material, from the 
Department of Commerce’s manual, 
covers the basic personal require- 
ments of an individual considering 
starting his own small print shop. 
Other points covered include such 
vital considerations as the capital 
required to set up shop, returns to 
be expected, selection of location, 
financing the business, equipping 
and laying out the shop, responsi- 
bilities of the proprietor, et cetera. 

As a final suggestion, the manual 
points out the value of joining trade 
associations, and reading current 
books and the trade magazines of 
the graphic arts. “Once you get 
into the printing business,” the 
manual urges in closing, “keep up 
with it.” 
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NEW LABOR-MANAGEMENT LAW IS 
CHIEF TOPIC AT PIA CONVENTION 


@ DoNALp L. Boyvp, of the Standard 
Printing and Publishing Company, 
at Huntington, West Virginia, was 
elected president of the Printing 
Industry of America at its conven- 
tion held at French Lick, Indiana, 
September 22 to 25. Carl E. Dunna- 
gan, the Inland Press, Chicago, was 
elected vice-president; Walter F. 
McArdle, McArdle Printing Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C., treasurer; 
and A. G. McCormick, Jr., McCor- 
mick-Armstrong Press, of Wichita, 
Kansas, secretary. James R. Brack- 
ett, employed as general manager of 
the association, is in charge of the 
headquarters at Washington. 

During the four-day convention 
the dominating subject was that of 
labor-management relations. The 
Taft-Hartley Act was termed as be- 
ing of value to employers only if its 
provisions were adhered to, and 
only if employers exercised their 
right of free speech, which the 
Wagner Act and the rulings of the 
National Labor Relations Board, 
functioning under that act, denied 
to employers. 

The International Typographical 
Union was a topic of lively discus- 
sion because of its announced deci- 
sion to refrain from signing con- 
tracts with employers, but instead 
to announce the terms of employ- 
ment. One speaker after another 
expressed his views on the subject, 
but the most positive statement was 
made by Thomas Shroyer, general 
counsel of the Joint Study Commit- 
tee of Congress, to the effect that 
the “ITU would be unsuccessful in 
ignoring the new law.” 


Dunnagan Speaks on Law 


The Baltimore printers’ com- 
plaint that Local 12 of the ITU re- 
fused to negotiate with the printers 
received a lot of attention at the 
PIA convention. It was noted that 
the National Labor Relations Board 
had officially taken up the com- 
plaint of the Baltimore printers and 
expressed its intention to prosecute 
the local union for “unfair” labor 
practice and for its “refusal to bar- 
gain collectively in good faith.” 

Commenting on the attitude of 
the ITU, Carl E. Dunnagan, presi- 
dent of the Union Printers Section 
of PIA, told the convention that by 
ignoring the new labor law the In- 
ternational Typographical Union 





was seeking some manner of avoid- 
ing being bound by it. He said: 
“Unfortunately, the union’s ef- 
forts to get around the law have 
led them into a tangle of legal tech- 
nicalities whose ramifications are 
so complex that even the most ex- 
perienced men in their own leader- 
ship are going to find them very 
difficult to unravel. Instructions of 
ITU to its local unions are them- 
selves a maze of contradictions. 





New president of Printing Industry of America, 
Donald L. Boyd, of the Standard Printing and 
Publishing Company, Huntington, West Virginia 


“TI believe that we, as employers 
of union labor in printing plants 
throughout the country, must take 
the position that we are prepared 
to bargain collectively in good faith 
with the representatives of the em- 
ployes’ choosing. This is required of 
us under the law. If the unions re- 
fuse to bargain, then there is noth- 
ing we can do about it except to go 
on operating as best we can without 
contracts. We cannot accept pro- 
posals which are not proposals, con- 
tracts which are not contracts, or 
memoranda of doubtful legal char- 
acter without laying ourselves open 
to charge of collusion, or conspiracy 
to violate the law. This we cannot 
and will not do.” 

In his specch concerning the 
Taft-Hartley Act, Attorney Shroyer 
told the convention that the statute 
under which the Joint Study Com- 


mittee of Congress was operating 
was the first committee of its kind 
ever to be authorized by statute to 
study the operations of an act of 
Congress. He listed five objectives 
of the study committee, as follows: 

Study:of labor relations in a se- 
lected number of plants; Observa- 
tion of the Taft-Hartley Act in all 
its phases; Investigation of indus- 
try-wide bargaining; Investigation 
of welfare.funds; Study of union 
constitutions and _ organizations, 
and the same with respect to em- 
ployer associations. 


Open-Shop Employers Report 

At the final session of the PIA 
convention on Thursday, Thomas 
P. Henry, Jr., newly elected presi- 
dent of the Union Employers Sec- 
tion, with full autonomy granted 
under PIA by-laws, reported that 
the basic agreement employers had 
with the International Pressmen’s 
and Assistants’ Union was evidence 
that the printers employing union 
workers were desirous of maintain- 
ing peaceful working relationships 
with the printing trade unions. 

On the other hand, the open-shop 
printers who make up the Master 
Printers Section of PIA, also with 
full autonomy, reported that they 
had considered ways of maintain- 
ing their open-shop status and had 
arrived at the conclusion that the 
best way to do so was to make it 
impossible for union organizers to 
have anything to sell to the em- 
ployes of open shops. Their method, 
said Clyde K. Murphy, St. Louis, 
the newly elected president of the 
group, was to pay wages equal to 
union shops and to provide other 
benefits so that the unions would 
have nothing further to offer. 

Attorney Norman Goddess, gen- 
eral counsel of the Graphic Arts 
Association of Illinois, who gave 
speeches before both the union and 
open-shop groups of printers, ad- 
vised them to take full advantage 
of the opportunity provided under 
the law to “exercise the right of 
free speech,” and said that they 
should advise all employes of their 
rights under the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act. 

“Your employes must be told that 
Congress has set up new ‘rules of 
the game’ which prohibit certain 
kinds of organizing tactics,” said 
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Mr. Goddess to the open-shop print- 
ers. “Your employes must know 
what acts by union organizers are 
now held to be unfair practices. 
Remember that the basic philoso- 
phy of the new law is that the in- 
dividual worker must be protected 
from unfair labor practices of em- 
ployer and employe alike.” 

He reminded the employers that 
the Act was not self-executing, and 
that unless employes and employers 
avail themselves of its provisions, 
its benefits will be lost. 

“Should employers or employes in 
our industry neglect or fail to use 
these remedies, either through lack 
of knowledge, fear of reprisal, or 
careless indifference, the impact of 
the Act will be negligible.” 


Creating Good Relationships 


Robert N. McMurry, management 
consultant, in his address advised 
employers to maintain good em- 
ploye relationships by taking steps 
to correct conditions which furnish 
grounds of complaint on the part 
of employes. Among the means sug- 
gested to achieve such results, the 
speaker listed personal conferences, 
meetings with groups of employes, 
training, and employe publications. 

Criticism of printers was voiced 
by Frank Pfeiffer, general manager 
of Reynolds and Reynolds, Dayton, 
Ohio, so effectively that after he 
had finished, several printers were 
on their feet and requested that 
copies of his speech be made avail- 
able to all printers present before 
they left the convention. 

Mr. Pfeiffer stated that printers 
were not making better progress 
because they spent “too much time 
on the mechanical and material re- 
quirements of their business and 
not enough on the managerial.” 

“T have found that top manage- 
ment in any number of plants in- 
volves itself in machinery repairs 
and adjustments, sheet okays, lay- 
outs, and color matches, purchas- 
ing, employment, direct selling, and 
many other details, to the almost 
complete exclusion of the financial 
management control,” reported Mr. 
Pfeiffer. “The word ‘management’ 
itself is synonymous with the word 
‘control.’ 

“Management or control is the 
pivot point of all productivity and 
creativeness. It is the center of 
our American economic life. Good 
management or control results in a 
positive program and an expanded 
economy. Poor management or con- 
trol eventuates in failure or only 
half life.” 

He said that the first requirement 
‘is a good system of accounting 
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backed up by a good system of cost 
control.” He also advised that man- 
aging executives obtain daily re- 
ports on orders entered and their 
amounts; total of billings; weekly 
assets and liabilities report; the 
monthly analyses of the sales by 
classes of products, showing total 
and gross profits; monthly operat- 
ing statement and balance sheet; a 
monthly spoilage report, fixing re- 
sponsibility by departments; and 
monthly production report on fac- 
tory operations by departments or 
burden centers showing total hours 
classified as makeready, running 
time, miscellaneous, and indirect. 

“Your controls will show you at 
any time the status of your busi- 
ness,” concluded Mr. Pfeiffer. 

John M. Cooper, Atlanta, chair- 
man of the PIA cost committee, who 
presided at the session in which Mr. 
Pfeiffer took part, said about “cost- 
finding” that he liked that term 
better than “cost-accounting” be- 
cause “costs are usually hidden and 
must be found.” 

Eric C. Figerle, PIA director of 
accounting, described the manuals 
which were being prepared for the 
members, the first part of the man- 
ual being devoted to general ac- 
counting practice, and the second 
part to cost-finding. 

Cooperation in research activities 
is in full effect by the PIA with the 
Government Printing Office, so rep- 
resentatives of both organizations 
reported to the convention. A. E. 
Giegengack, Public Printer of the 
United States, spoke on “An Acti- 
vated Research Program” telling of 
what all the Government Printing 
Office is now doing and will do in 
cooperation with printers. Supple- 
mentary remarks were given by 
Frank Pfeiffer, the chairman of the 
PIA research committee. 


Reports GPO Research 


“Scientific research, applying the 
principles of chemistry and physics 
to the solution of the problems of 
cause and effect, is rapidly opening 
the doors once locked against prog- 
ress by a jealous secrecy formerly 
maintained throughout the craft,” 
said Mr. Giegengack. “Paper manu- 
facturers, machine builders, ink- 
makers, and process printers are 
in cooperative contest to improve 
the quality, increase production, 
and to reduce the costs of printing 
by new scientific methods of pro- 
cedure and control. This awakening 
to the value of scientific research in 
the printing industry is not local to 
the United States but is world-wide 
in scope. In some countries a na- 
tional interest is being shown in 








organizing groups for investigation 
purposes. This broad aspect of re- 
search has been one of my principal 
themes for several years, and itis a 
source of satisfaction to me that 
sound and capable men in the in- 
dustry agreed to the extent that 
research efforts have continued to 
expand beyond anything hitherto 
attempted. 


Results Are Published 


“Now at last our proposed pro- 
gram has passed the talking stage. 
President Newcomb went all-out 
for the program as almost the first 
established policy of the newly 
formed PIA. As a result the Govern- 
ment Printing Office and your re- 
search committee have been work- 
ing together for a matter of six 
months. Today we can show you the 
first tangible results in six published 
reports, now a part of your opera- 
tional manual. It serves as an illus- 
tration of the way government and 
industry can exchange experiences 
to their mutual advantage. 

“It is our intention eventually to 
cover the whole field of printing 
operations in a similar manner.” 

Mr. Pfeiffer reported that the six 
subjects thus far covered, printed 
in six monographs, are on “Deter- 
gents for Printers,” “Bookbinding 
Paste,” “Bindery Glues,” “Miscella- 
neous Bookbinding Adhesives,” and 
“Type Metals,” and “Marbleizing 
Paper.” He said that sub-commit- 
tees have been appointed to prepare 
monographs on topics relating to 
operations in the composing room, 
pressroom, and bindery and that for 
convenience of members, each sub- 
committee would be composed of 
men in the same geographical area. 
Printed monographs will be made 
available through the superintend- 
ent of documents of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office and will also 
be incorporated in the manual to be 
part of the educational library. 

In commenting upon the coop- 
erative plan for conducting the 
research work, Senator William E. 
Jenner, of Indiana, remarked dur- 
ing his address at the Wednesday 
evening banquet that as chairman 
of the joint congressional commit- 
tee in charge of supervision of the 
Government Printing Office, he was 
pleased that such a research plan 
is in operation. He commended Mr. 
Giegengack’s administration of af- 
fairs of the GPO. He also remarked 
that it was not the plan of the GPO 
to invade the operations of private 
enterprise in the printing industry 
but that “Government printing will 
stay within the bounds of Govern- 
ment printing.” 
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New PIA officers and executive committee. Left to right, seated: Thomas P. Henry, Jr., James F. Newcomb, Carl E. Dunnagan, vice-president; Donald 
L. Boyd, president; Walter F. McArdle, treasurer; and D. M. O’Donnell. Standing, James R. Brackett, general manager; Ralph Thomas, Robert A. Whid- 
den, R. Mort Frayn, Rollie W. Bradford, Eugene Baron, and S. F. Beatty. Secretary A. G. McCormick, Jr., and three committeemen are not in picture 


Fifteen representative men of all 
branches of the graphic arts made 
up the panel of experts assembled 
by the National Printing Equipment 
Association to present new develop- 
ments in all branches of the indus- 
try and to answer questions on any 
subject posed by men in the audi- 
ence. R. Verne Mitchell, chairman 
of the board of Harris-Seybold Com- 
pany, Cleveland, presided in his ca- 
pacity as chairman of NPEA. 


Discuss Two Processes 


The outstanding announcement 
made was concerning the newly de- 
veloped “Fotosetter” by the Inter- 
type Corporation. This machine will 
set type by the photographic process 
from photographic alphabets in two 
sizes, and reproduce them in usable 
form for offset printing purposes in 
sizes of type from 4- to 36-point. 
Herman R. Freund, chief engineer 
of Intertype Corporation, who an- 
nounced the new development, said 
that the research engineers of his 
company had been working on the 
Fotosetter since 1936, and that now 
the device is practically ready for 
the trade. He reported that for the 
last year a unit has been in opera- 
tion in the Government Printing 
Office and has proved satisfactory. 
Specimens of the work were shown. 

Prior to the question and answer 
period of the session, Chairman 
Mitchell presented the three other 
speakers. Russell J. Hogan, Blanch- 
ard Press, New York City, talked 
about letterpress. He referred to the 
fidelity with which pictorial repro- 
ductions can be made by the letter- 
press process and said that it was 
the most flexible of all processes 
and would continue as the best. He 
spoke about the pre-makeready 
method of putting forms on presses 
and advised that the printers avail 


themselves of all labor-saving de- 
vices to reduce costs and to improve 
quality of production. 

John M. Wolff, now a vice-presi- 
dent of Western Printing and Lith- 
ographing Company in charge of 
that company’s operations in St. 
Louis, spoke about lithography. He 
told about its steady progress in 
quality of production and its ever- 
increasing volume, with more and 
more printers installing the litho- 
graphic departments. He attributed 
much of its progress in technique 
to the research work done by the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation 
which now has more than $1,000,000 
in endowment, and an annual in- 
come from memberships of about 
$100,000. 


Five-Year Policy Plan 


In an address on “Electro Process 
of Platemaking” given by Dr. R. M. 
Schaffert, supervisor of the graphic 
arts division of Battelle Memorial 
Institute, Columbus, he remarked 
that progressive firms had pooled 
their interests and had engaged the 
services of the institute to conduct 
research work in the electrotyping, 
photoengraving, book-manufactur- 
ing operations, and gravure print- 
ing. In answer to specific questions, 
he said that he could not divulge 
the progress made in any of the 
fields of operation now, nor what 
projects were being planned, since 
only the institute’s clients could 
reveal such data. 

Chairman Mitchell read questions 
which he asked the panel of experts 
to answer for the benefit of the au- 
dience. The questions covered a 
wide range of operations, and sev- 
eral new devices and processes were 
mentioned. 

In a preliminary talk on “Policies 
and Their Importance,’ Mr. Mit- 


chell advised the printers, as busi- 
ness men, to devise a five-year plan, 
and to put the plan in writing with 
the idea of keeping the objectives 
in view. In outlining such a plan, 
he recommended that it should in- 
clude the probable volume of sales, 
the objective of sales, the markets, 
equipment to be added or replaced, 
manpower to be required, training 
programs, dividend objectives, and 
capital requirements. 


Research Needs Support 


At the conclusion of the question 
and answer period, Mr. Mitchell re- 
marked that the letterpress print- 
ers who were interested in promot- 
ing research and education in the 
industry should support their edu- 
cational committee with contribu- 
tions which really represented the 
resources of the industry. He said 
that he had had much to do for the 
past quarter-century in promoting 
the Lithographic Technical Foun- 
dation, and that they got nowhere 
in adequate financial support until 
they talked the lithographers into 
thinking in terms of contributions 
of $1,000, $5,000, $10,000, and $25,000 
each. He urged the letterpress print- 
ers to do likewise in order to make 
the progress which conditions de- 
manded. He prefaced his remarks 
with the statement that no manu- 
facturer of equipment could pos- 
sibly develop any new item without 
the expenditure of a lot of money. 

Sales procedure was presented by 
a panel of four men from Chicago 
who had been enlisted for that 
purpose by the Graphic Arts Asso- 
ciation of Illinois. Walter M. Sack- 
ett, sales manager, R. R. Donnelley 
& Sons Company, Chicago, served 
as chairman of the panel. In his 
preliminary remarks he said that 
the printing salesmen of the larger 
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companies were obliged to be famil- 
iar with all branches of the indus- 
try and informed about machines, 
production, and markets, in order 
to compete successfully with the 
owners of printing establishments 
who acted as their own salesmen. 
To prepare salesmen, he said, the 
Donnelley Company requires sales- 
men to go through a process of 
training for five years, during which 
they learned of mechanical opera- 
tions in the shop by actual partici- 
pation as workmen, and they also 
spend time in the accounting and 
the estimating departments. He re- 
marked that in his opinion eight 
years of such practical training, 
supplemented by class work, was 











new system of record-keeping in a 
business besides doing other “crea- 
tive” work for their customers. Mr. 
Bull said that after preliminary 
training the salesman is sent out, 
and after he has become acquainted 
with some of the griefs of the busi- 
ness, Mr. Bull takes the salesman 
in hand and instructs him further 
in the techniques of selling forms, 
and thus encourages him to over- 
come difficulties he encounters. 
Howard G. Knowlton, head of the 
Knowlton-Washburn Company, told 
of selling a general line of adver- 
tising printing in which creative 
work is very important. He para- 
phrased the remark about the Lord 
loving the common people because 
























Sales procedures were discussed by this panel of four men enlisted by Graphic Arts Association 
of Illinois. From left: Walter M. Sackett, Howard G. Knowlton, Otto E. Bull, and Hadar Ortman 


much more satisfactory than the 
five years’ training period. 

“Presidents of printing establish- 
ments who do their own selling 
have come up the hard way and 
know their business thoroughly— 
every phase of it,” concluded Mr. 
Sackett. “The salesman of the larger 
establishments cannot afford to 
know less.” 


Training Salesmen 


Otto E. Bull, vice-president and 
general manager of the Workman 
Manufacturing Company, who is 
also president of the Graphic Arts 
Association of Illinois, described the 
methods used to sell forms for busi- 
ness systems. He stated that com- 
petition was keen and that prices 
were not as flexible as in other lines 
of the printing industry, and that 
salesmen must know about book- 
keeping and other office procedure 
in order to qualify for their jobs. 
In some cases the salesmen install a 
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He made so many of them, by ap- 
plying it to small printers. Mr. 
Knowlton stressed the idea which 
he conveys to his customers that 
the only method by which informa- 
tion can be conveyed to be read, 
when and where wanted, must be in 
printed form. He referred to the 
value to a customer of a salesman 
who is able to tell buyers about 
paper, type, economical methods of 
preparing copy and running the 
job. He told how in other ways, per- 
sonal contacts with buyers of print- 
ing can be made of mutual value 
by the seller of printing. He re- 
marked how craftsmen in related 
activities can be enlisted in produc- 
ing a special job requiring art work, 
unusual typographic treatment, and 
application of color. In all these 
ways Knowlton said a “creative” 
printing salesman can be of service 
to his customer, and keep him. 
Hadar Ortman, an industrial en- 
gineer connected with the company 
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of McClure, Hadden and Ortman, 
criticized printers for requiring an 
$8,000 printing salesman to do work 
which a $3,000 office employe can 
do. He argued that the same pro- 
duction principles should be applied 
to obtaining the fullest number of 
productive hours from sales efforts 
as are applied to efficient use of 
other employes. 

“Printers are imbued with prin- 
ciples and techniques for profitable 
manufacturing but they do not 
seem to realize that selling is just 
another production function,” said 
Mr. Ortman. “Selling is subject to 
the same management principles of 
the shop. In both these functions, 
success arises primarily from the 
effective use of a salesman’s time 
which a printer is buying whether 
he pays for it on a salary or com- 
mission basis.” 


Better Sales Supervision 


Ortman asked his audience as to 
the amount of time salesmen spend 
in productive work, and suggested 
that the printers should determine 
whether it was 50, 33, or 25 per cent. 
Then he asked them to consider 
how such productive time could be 
increased. He posed some questions 
as to whether or not the printers 
required a salesman to spend his 
time doing the estimating of pro- 
posed jobs, making out job tickets, 
checking invoices, ordering paper, 
keeping record of his own sales, and 
typing his own letters. He enumer- 
ated other ways in which the sales- 
man’s time is spent on things other 
than actually contacting custom- 
ers. All these things he classified 
as “non-productive time.” 

Mr. Ortman also urged better 
sales supervision in printing estab- 
lishments, saying that his analysis 
of the business indicated that too 
little attention is paid by printers 
concerning the type of work sales- 
men should be directed to sell; 
where potential customers may be 
found; the specimens of work to be 
used as samples; follow-up letters, 
and other “tools of selling.” 

Not enough time was available for 
Mr. Ortman to complete the ex- 
planation of numerous charts that 
portrayed results of analysis made 
by him of the data obtained from a 
questionnaire sent to printers by 
the PIA on the subject of salesmen’s 
compensation. He announced that 
it was the purpose of the PIA to 
publish the charts and his com- 
ments in booklet form for members. 

James J. Rudisill, head of Rudi- 
sill Printing Company, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, and associates on the 
educational committee presented 




























in a visual form, dummies of the 
nine volumes of material which is 
to constitute a proposed library 
covering management procedures 
for study groups in plants and local 
associations. He reported that the 
initial cost of preparing the matter 
and printing and binding the vol- 
umes would be $200,000, and it was 
his hope at least half of that sum 
would be underwritten before the 
time of the convention. He an- 
nounced that it was a matter of dis- 
appointment to the members of his 
committee that only $50,000 has 
thus far been subscribed for the 
work in consequence of which the 
committee decided not to go ahead 
with its plans until at least $100,000 
has been made available. 

Mr. Rudisill stated that the com- 
mittee would continue its promo- 
tional activities to induce other 
printers to support the movement, 
and urged that those printers who 
had underwritten the project to the 
extent of a minimum of $200 each 
do missionary work among other 
printers to insure success of the 
educational plan. 


Color Movies Shown 


Other members of the committee 
who participated in the educational 
presentation were Charles Schatvet, 
Guide Printing Company-The Kalk- 
off Press, of New York City; Karl 
Hausauer, of Baker-Jones-Hau- 
sauer, Incorporated, Buffalo, New 
York, and C. W. Schneidereith, of 
Schneidereith and Sons, Baltimore. 

Subsequent to the educational 
session, secretaries and managers 
of a number of local associations 
volunteered to put forth extra ef- 
forts in their home areas to increase 
the number of subscriptions on a 
minimum basis of $200 each, which 





Panel of experts from all parts of the country and all phases of the graphic arts industry at the technical research session. Presiding, R. V. Mitchell 
(reaching for paper). Lower row: J. E. Eddy, Ernest E. Jones, Dr. R. M. Schaffert, John McMaster, Mr. Mitchell, Russell.J. Hogan, John M. Wolff, Herman 
P. Freund. Top row: Willis C. Krumlaw, Oliver S. Harris, John L. Kronenberg, Jack Henderson, Theodore Rosevelt, F. J. Jeuck, and Lex Claybourn 


entitles each underwriter to a set of 
the nine books. 

While the PIA board of directors 
(sixty in number, who had been 
elected at the first business session 
of the convention) were meeting to 
elect officers and transact other 
business on Wednesday afternoon, 
the convention hall was filled with 
printers who were desirous of see- 
ing and hearing the presentations 
of three manufacturers concerning 
equipment and processes. Each of 
three companies presented a mo- 
tion picture in color, Miehle Print- 
ing Press and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago; the Harris-Seybold 
Company, Cleveland; and also the 
Champlain Company, of Bloomfield, 
New York. Public Printer Augustus 
E. Giegengack presided and intro- 
duced sales representatives of the 
three firms. 


Replacement Program 


Carlton Mellick, sales manager of 
the Miehle organization, discussed 
the new motion picture the com- 
pany had just produced which de- 
picted how an owner of a medium- 
sized printing plant should make a 
survey of his products with the idea 
of installing the kind of machines 
that will best suit his needs. He 
said that the plan recommended to 
printers was a five-year program of 
replacement. The picture showed 
an older printer who was willing to 
let his sons carry on the business 
under the new program, which they 
did, with the result that the final 
scene showed the older printer on a 
retired basis enjoying the beauties 
of a seashore resort. 

Harry A. Porter, Harris-Seybold 
vice-president in charge of sales, 
told of the progress made in the 
offset process of printing and the 











aid that is being given to lithog- 
raphers throughout the country in 
making advertising men and other 
buyers offset-lithographic conscious 
through the use of the movie en- 
titled “How to Make a Good Impres- 
sion.” The film was then shown, 
and copies of the advertising matter 
which had been depicted in it were 
distributed throughout the audience 
by Mr. Porter’s assistants. 

A. F. Goat, secretary of the Cham- 
plain Company, described the roto- 
gravure process of printing and told 
of the new machinery developed for 
special purposes by his company. 
Through the courtesy of the Cro- 
well-Collier Company, a movie in 
color that depicted the rotogravure 
process was shown to the audience. 
The various procedures required to 
place the rotogravure plates on the 
press were pictured and then the 
magazine signatures being printed 
on the fast presses in the Crowell- 
Collier plant at Springfield, Ohio. 


Magazine for Employes 


During the numerous sessions of 
the labor groups at the convention, 
James F. Newcomb, retiring presi- 
dent of PIA, presented to the print- 
ers a plan by which a magazine 
designed to help employes under- 
stand the problems of management, 
would be published and circulated. 
The magazine, he said, would con- 
tain informative and inspirational 
material, and copies would be sent 
monthly to homes of employes of 
the subscribing employers. No an- 
nouncement was made thereafter 
as to the number of copies which 
employers had subscribed for. Mr. 
Brackett said that tabulation of re- 
sults would be made after they had 
returned to headquarters of the PIA 
in Washington. 
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PLASTIC PRINTING PLATES 
We have followed with interest the 


development of plastic printing plates 
and are anxious to add to our file com- 
ments from sources that have had ac- 
tual experience with the use of these 
plates and to learn whether or not they 
are being accepted with approval by the 
mechanical departments of the newspa- 
pers. We have seen some very favorable 
printing results achieved in large two- 
column ads. We would like to know if 
these plates give good results with small 
type set solid. Can they be used for re- 
peat insertions? Are they easily dam- 
aged? Is it possible to stamp them with 
a permanent ad number? How do they 
compare in cost with ad electros? 

Plastic molds and plastic dupli- 
cate plates may be said to be fairly 
well established. Our space does not 
permit covering the subject here. 
Our best advice is that you consult 
suppliers of plastic equipment for 
the names of conveniently located 
makers of plastic plates who will be 
pleased to give you samples and in- 
formation in detail. 


COLLECTING 

We are sending you several labels of 
a job recently run in our pressroom on 
a cylinder press. They were shipped to 
an out-of-town box company for die- 
cutting and completing the box. We re- 
ceived a letter from the box company 
stating that most of the round labels 
had spots on them. Can you explain 
how this could be? We do not know 
how they were die-cut but can’t see how 
these spots would appear upon all the 
labels in about the same places re- 
gardless of their position on the larger 
sheet. We keep about fifty sheets for 
our samples and they do not show any 
marks at all. 

These very small spots, two on 
a label, are beneath the varnish, 
which was the wind-up operation. 
These specks could be bits of ink 
or varnish skin, bits of the coating 
of the paper, or other foreign mat- 
ter which collected on the plate 
after the run had been started, and 
passed unnoticed. Since the large 
sheet shows the job was run four- 
up, it is obvious (the spots being in 
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Questions on pressroom problems will also be answered by mail if accompanied by 
a stamped envelope. Answers will be kept confidential if you so desire and declare 


the same location on the successive 
sheets) that only less than one- 
fourth of all the sheets could be 
marked with these spots. The box 
company possibly may have started 
to die-cut on this quarter of the 
sheets and concluded that all the 
sheets were so marked. On check- 
ing up, you will discover that less 
than one-fourth were marked ex- 
actly like sample. It is possible that 
collecting occurred on one or more 
of the other three units of the four- 
up form but these spots would not 
be in the same locations on the 
sheet as the samples. 
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TLL 


&% You will receive courteous attention 
here, for we are mindful that our own 
salesmen are making their calls every day, 
seeking interviews and business just as 
you are. We therefore want to extend 
to you every consideration. 


&% We know how much our salesmen 
appreciate a cordial welcome from their 
customers and prospects. Because we 
believe the practice of the Golden Rule 
should begin at home, we shall keep you 
waiting no longer than is absolutely 
necessary. 
YW We are glad to have you call, be- 
cause it is an important part of our 
business to keep in touch with new de- 
velopments and changes in products and 
services. Can you tell us something new 
. something we should know . . . or 
show us how our goods or services can 
help us do a better job? 


THANK YOU FOR 
COMING TO SEE US 


TULUM 


—Victoria Press Limited, Montreal 


BY EUGENE ST. JOHN 
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ROTARY HOT WAX CARBONIZING 

In your July issue it is stated that 
certain rotary press manufacturers are 
making rotary machines which employ 
heat for coating paper with the carbon 
dope. As we are interested in wax car- 
bonizing some of the forms we manu- 
facture on our rotary web equipment, 
we should appreciate it if you would 
give us the names of the manufacturers 
of these machines and any further in- 
formation you feel may be helpful. 

After looking over this field, if 
you find that the standard equip- 
ment on the market is not exactly 
what you need, examine the possi- 
bility of adapting these machines 
to your purpose by changes or ad- 
ditions. Some of the most produc- 
tive machines, not on the market, 
have been arrived at in this way. 

The inventor and the engineer 
have in view a machine which is 
valuable to the many. A clever 
adapter can devise means to make 
a popular model immensely valu- 
able to a few. 


CONTINUOUS FORM PRINTING 

We have enclosed with this letter a 
sample form in a continuous strip. 
These forms are in duplicate, printed 
on both sides, numbered in red (second 
color) on the reverse side. The carbon 
spots are a part of each sheet and 
there are a number of punched holes 
along two edges of the sheet. We would 
like to know the technique and where 
the equipment may be obtained. 

Such jobs in the multiple billing, 
continuous form, snap-out and zig- 
zag field may be produced in vari- 
ous ways but competition has driven 
this work to the special roll-feed 
presses, some using any kind of flat 
letterpress form and others curved 
plates, some using offset and others 
rotogravure. Some manufacturers 
of these specialty presses have de- 
vised carbonizing equipment that 
widens their usefulness, others run 
the carbon interleaves along with 
the rest of the job, and the sets 
reach the delivery fully completed. 

One such letterpress machine, 
built in tiers, feeds bond or other 
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paper from six roils and the carbon 
paper to be the interleaves from 
five rolls. While the webs travel to- 
ward delivery, one or more colors 
of ink may be printed, numbering, 
the punching, slitting, slotting, per- 
forating, sewing or wire-stitching, 
pasting, gluing, or other operation 
performed so that the snap-out sets 
reach the delivery ready for use. 
The forms on the flat beds may be 
typographic electros, metal or rub- 
ber stereos, or cut. rubber plates. 

The great total output of this 
press is due to its versatility. The 
leading plants in this field use other 
faster presses, the rotary machines 
printing from curved plates, espe- 
cially on continuous forms, and on 
multiple billing forms where the 
versatility of the special snap-out 
producing press is not so valuable. 


INK MUST BE SUITED TO PAPER 

Recently we completed a job with 
three colors and varnish. While the fin- 
ished appearance of one color is all 
right, that of the two other colors has 
a mottled or piebald appearance. Why 
should this be so since all three colors 
seemed to be printing okay? 

In a printed job to be varnished, 
the ink, the varnish, and the paper 
are equally important. The ink must 
cover and lay smoothly on the plate 
and transfer in a uniform film to 
paper, leaving the plate clean after 
impression, otherwise the founda- 
tion film of ink to be varnished will 
not be homogeneous and even the 
best varnish will be prevented from 
functioning fully. 

This paper has a coating with 
very noticeable high and low spots. 
To obtain a homogeneous film on 
such an uneven surface, the ink 
must have the proper body and flow 
for this surface. One of the three 
colors met requirements nicely but 
the other two were too soft and 
failed, and all the distinctions were 
brought out after varnishing. Jobs 
like this, where trouble shows in the 
final operation and too late to do 
anything about it, constitute a 
strong argument for pre-testing the 
suitability of ink to paper. 


NOTCHED PRESS PUNCHES 

Can we get press punches that do 
not completely punch out the stock, that 
is, not cut out a complete circle but 
leave a spot so that the cut-out is to 
be removed by the user, thus avoiding 
dropping of the cut-out on the rollers 
and the form? 

We do not know whether notched 
press punches are a stock item but 
you can make a notch in the cutting 
edge on a press punch or a cutting 
die, and with suitable ejection and 
stripping the cut-outs may be de- 
livered without falling. 


HEAT-SEAL PAPER 
We are wondering whether you can 


give us any information regarding heat- 
seal paper. This paper seems to be 
coated with a wax-like substance which 
we understand is called “Thermium” 
and it is used for labels which will 
adhere to a package simply by applying 
heat to the label. We do not know 
whether this heat-seal material can be 
coated on the paper by the printer him- 
self or whether it is necessary to buy it 
from a manufacturer who processes the 
paper and delivers it blank, ready for 
printing. Any information that you can 
give us will be very much appreciated. 

“Thermium” is the trade name of 
the paper and tape (heat-seal) pro- 
cessed by one firm. There are a 
number of heat-seal papers on the 
market. The cellulose tissues like 
Cellophane, Kodapak, and Sylphrap 
also are heat-sealed for some pur- 


1p, a Lucy 
Answers to the following list of questions 
have appeared in the pages of THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER and other sources of in- 
formation to printers at various times. How 
retentive is your memory? How many of 


these questions can you answer without 
turning to the answers on page 72? 


— 


. What is the approximate daily news- 
paper circulation for the United 
States? 

a. Over 20 million 
b. Over 30 million 
c. Over 40 million 
d. Over 50 million 

. A progressive proof is 

a. A proof that shows its progress 
through the shop. 

b. The final proof okayed for the 
press. 

c. Color proof that is used to guide 
the pressmen. 

3. A “long print” is caused by 
a. Cylinder off its bearers. 

b. Plates too low. 
c. Overpacked cylinder. 

4. An “underlay” is building from under 
the packing on a cylinder press in 
makeready. True or false? 

5. More progress has been made in 

printing during the last sixty years 

than in the previous 446 years. True 
or false? 

Rearrange the following type faces 

chronologically in order of their in- 

troduction to printers. 

Bodoni Caslon 

Garamond Baskerville 

4. The width of a 12-point slug, in 10,- 

000ths of an inch, is 

a. .1107 c. .1383 

b. .1660 d. .7680 

Most wood cut in the United States is 

used for making paper. True or false? 

What is the most common binding in 

use today? 

a. Side-wire 

b. Saddle-wire 

c. Sewn 
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poses. Heat-sealing has expanded 
rapidly in volume during the past 
two decades and a number of firms 
make heat-seal appliers. 

Radio Corporation of America, 
Camden, New Jersey, has produced 
electronic heat-séaling equipment 
employing radio-frequency power 
for dielectric heat-sealing. Not all 
materials can be heat-sealed by this 
method, only non-conducting sub- 
stances responding to it. 

Rubber hydrochloride sheeting 
forms a perfect seal when treated 
by this method. On the other hand, 
metal foil, a conductor of electric- 
ity, is not at all affected even when 
covered with the heat-sealing com- 
pound. Coated glassine and vege- 
table parchment papers seal effec- 
tively but the electronic method is 
not so successful on cellulose tissues 
and waxed papers. 


STARTING A SMALL PLANT 

Back in the years 1938-1940 you gave 
me valuable counsel when our plant 
wanted to premakeready and register 
our forms on two-color presses before 
going to press. Now I should like to 
have your advice again, this time on 
my own. The firm where I have oper- 
ated the pressroom for the past twenty 
years finds it advisable to move close 
to the paper mill. As we have our own 
home here it seems advisable to re- 
main and start a shop of my own. Do 
you think operating sixty-five miles 
from the nearest metropolis would be 
inconvenient? With the exception of 
costlier shipping due to the longer haul, 
it seems I could operate cheaper here. 
Without experience in soliciting and 
selling, how go about getting work spe- 
cially suited for the automatic platen 
press? Those jobs which are difficult 
for many pressmen (you know them 
without my enumerating them) are 
easy run-of-the-hook for me. Could I 
see agencies about work? And about 
selling prices, where can I get book 
on cost estimating? 

The inventors and manufactur- 
ers of this press can tell you the 
best sources of business where these 
tough jobs are concerned. Regard- 
less of these valuable tips and other 
routes to orders you may follow, it 
may be equally valuable to consider 
that service, prompt service that 
never fails, is the best business asset 
today next to quality and a fair 
price. Many printers have built a 
plant on work secured within a 
radius of ten to twenty-five miles 
of their shop. Travel in soliciting, 
time in service, and cost of delivery 
are all held at the minimum and 
with intimate knowledge of this 
press, you should do well with work 
picked up close to home. After all, 
the good neighbor feeling still has 
meaning down-state if sometimes 
lost in the metropolis. 
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METAL PLATES DATA REQUESTED 

We would be interested in the follow- 
ing information: 1. Are there any offi- 
cial (ASTM, Bureau of Standards, De- 
partment of Commerce, and so forth) 
or unofficial (printers’ or manufactur- 
ers’ associations) standards covering the 
making of metal plates and guarantee- 
ing standards of quality and workman- 
ship? May we receive those? 2. Who 
in the United States specializes com- 
mercially in making such machinery 
and also the machinery for testing the 
evenness and precise condition of sur- 
face? 3. Who specializes commercially 
in making the polishing machinery for 
strips of non-ferrous and light mate- 
rials for the same purpose? 

The aluminum plates for offset 
lithography are produced by one 
firm. Zinc for the same process is 
rolled by several mills. Photoen- 
gravers’ zinc plates are rolled and 
ground by just a few more mills 
besides the preceding but are finally 
polished by many dealers. There are 
still fewer mills that roll and grind 
copper for photoengravers. These 
and a number of dealers polish 
them. Thickness tolerance in photo- 
engravers’ zinc and copper plates 
ranges from half a mil to .001 inch 
plus or minus, but .002 inch is not 











infrequent and may be ignored since 
the error is a taper in the large 
sheet. The common term to describe 
thickness of photoengravers’ zinc 
and copper plates is “16 gauge,” 
Birmingham or Stubs, or .065 inch, 
close to a pica. However, a thinner 
plate, “18 gauge,” is also to be had 
for jobs where the cost of the metal 
plate is a considerable item in rela- 
tion to the price at which the fin- 
ished job can be sold. 

We are referring you to the sev- 
eral mills for reliable information 
about rolling, grinding, calibrating, 
and other specialized equipment. 

Brass and zine for photoengrav- 
ing as distinguished from line etch- 
ing are used to a greater extent in 
Europe than in the United States. 


DECORATING WHIPCORD 

We have an inquiry regarding a ma- 
chine that will print upon a cloth such 
as whipcord. 

According to the design and the 
form in which the fabric is to be 
decorated (flat or shaped), there is 
a choice of four methods: offset- 
lith, a rubber form, the silk screen 
process, or spraying the material 
through a stencil. 











BISCUIT OVERLAY PRONTO 

What is the quickest way to make a 
biscuit overlay for form now on press? 
Can I use regular halftone black? Is it 
necessary to have an offset impression 
on back of sheet? How long will it take 
to make the biscuit overlay? Do I use 
the full sheet or should I cut the over- 
lays single? 

In the making, use the full sheet 
but register the overlays singly. 
First, pour a little kerosene in the 
highlights and then blot up any of 
the oil that got on the near solids 
and middletones. Add stiffer job or 
bond black to the halftone ink if it 
is soft, to get the powder to cling 
better. After you have overlayed so 
that you get a strong print on near 
solids, ink up the plates well and 
pull a slow impression on face only 
of sheet of coated to be used and 
immediately dust it with emery 
powder, sifted cake flour, or corn 
starch, as preferred. Tap off surplus 
powder that does not cling and 
spray with shellac in. alcohol. Use 
a freshly bought bottle, not previ- 
ously opened, and shake very well 
before using. This is for your emer- 
gency but afterward get a good 
overlay outfit. 











P,oblems for the pressman 








On the high gloss enamel cover stock, 
the stuff that picks even when your ink 
is 50 per cent grease, try turning the 
stock by running it the long end to the 
grippers. If the grain runs that way and 
the form is not too large you will find 
that very little reducer is required when 
run through the press that way. With 
static in the stock before going through 
the press and trouble trying to get it 
down to the guides, one pressman said 
“Turn the stock around end for end.” 
This did the trick. Sounds uncanny, 
yet there may be something to it. 

A few more wrinkles we did not 
mention: This one is where you have 
a sheet very much larger than needed 
but not trimmed to size for reasons we 
must not bother trying to find out— 
well, one-half is blank and a nice wrin- 
kle shows up right down that side 
where the printing and the blank side 
meet. We cut the packing out about 
1% inches wide on all the hangers deep 
down to the permanent packing. This 
left a channel in the packing all around 
the cylinder and our surplus stock just 
slipped right into that groove and no 
more wrinkle. 

Then we have one more where you 
have — of margin on the outer 
ends. You can build your packing up 
on these ends and do away with wrin- 
kling providing something else is not 
causing same, such as heavy ink. A 
slur in the back end of cut which is 
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By Joseph Kovec 


mounted on block with one end too 
low due to too many pieces in the 
block. Beware of laminated mounts. 





‘|. . kiss impression” 


They are N.G. Printing in the shoe 
when form is too long, back end will 
slur. Cylinder should be set ahead if 
it is at all possible. 








Follow-through on register and color 
work: First load through first again on 
that next form and first again on all 
others that follow. You will be sur- 
— what a difference it makes. That 

alo around the outer edges of that 
type can be eliminated to the nth de- 
gree with good live rollers properly set 
and a good makeready. Kiss impres- 
sion and the right ink, not too soft, if 
the paper can take it, hard packing. 
Do not forget to use that ink knife 
quite often to agitate that ink in the 
fountain. It will help keep the flow 
from the fountain more even. Keep it 
stirred up well and get some air into 
the ink, and sweep those cobwebs out 
of that belfrey. They get too thick up 
there at times. 

Keep your eyes and ears open and 
make notes of those new ideas that 
come up each day. Put some emery on 
those grippers when they get worn 
smooth. It will help those wrinkles and 
you get better register in the back end 
of printed sheet. You can make the 
emery stick to your grippers by clean- 
ing them good with oxalic acid and use 
glue. This glue should be fresh and not 
too dry. Some of the boys put the 
emery on the packing; this is the most 
ae: pan way. Ink with too much drier 
will grow on ink plate, get dry on the 
outer ends. If let stand over noon hour 
better wash up press and get a clean 
start or a lot of offset will be the result. 
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FROM QUEENSLAND, AUSTRALIA 

While reading the June issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, I came across a sug- 
gestion on page 53 on makeready, by 
Clarence Miles. His suggestions are ex- 
cellent but instead of the thin tinned 
steel he suggests, I would suggest X-ray 
film which I use all the time. I find that 
it gives me a sharp impression and cuts 
out a lot of unnecessary makeready. I 
hope this will help somebody as I have 
gained valuable knowledge from other 
suggestions in THE INLAND PRINTER. 

Glad to hear from you. In some 
shops, a hard sheet next beneath 
the tympan or drawsheet is not 
permitted because beginners are in- 
clined to skimp on makeready and 
prematurely wear or even break off 
fine lines of script and serifed type 
and engravings. In others, the prac- 
tice is permitted only after the form 
has been properly made ready with 
the hard sheet next to the platen 
instead of tympan, after which it 
may be placed next beneath the 
tympan. This applies even to press- 
board as well as to the metal and 
plastic sheets. 

More leeway is commonly per- 
mitted with new forms that are 


tossed in the box for remelting after 
the run. You can see why it is im- 
portant to protect foundry type and 
engravings from any unnecessary 
“sock” just to save a few minutes of 
makeready. 

Some of the large cylinder press 
plants have looked into this matter 
and the superintendent of one of 
these plants, noted for the quality 
of its presswork, recommends that 
a sheet of 11-point bakelite be car- 
ried next beneath the top draw- 
sheet, but only after thorough 
makeready before inserting the 
plastic sheet after removing previ- 
ous packing to compensate. Bake- 
lite is preferred to other plastics 
used by some for the same purpose, 
to get a sharp print (and not to 
save makeready primarily) without 
any visible impression on the re- 
verse side of the sheet. This defi- 
nitely helps the appearance of jobs 
printed on both sides of uncoated 
paper. The reason for bakelite’s 
preference lies in the fact that it 
does not help to increase static like 
some other plastics, when used next 
under the top sheet. 





Scraptof Paper Plagued Printer 











After installing a tabloid slitter on our 
Model E Duplex flatbed press, we were 
plagued with the narrow strips of paper 
which it removed. These strips were so 
charged with electricity (static, that is) 
that at times they literally flew away 
from the press and at other times stuck 
to the press as though glued. 


A suggestion was made to attach a 
sponge to the press just below the cut-off 
cylinder so the paper could be dampened 
and thereby kill the static. This was done, 
but keeping the sponge damp enough 
was an eternal nuisance. 

Finally I came up with an “invention” 
which has solved the problem most satis- 
factorily. The photograph shows a strip 
of metal shaped to resemble an “L” and 
fastened to the press frame. Attached to 
the strap is a brass oil cup with a piece 
of copper tubing leading to the sponge. 
The sponge is slit and held in position 
with a stiff wire, and adjusted to that, the 
paper slides between the split sections. 
The oil cup is one on which the drip can 
be regulated, and a large squirt can is 
used to keep the cup filled. 


We took two corrugated toilet paper 
boxes and telescoped them to make a box 
reaching right up to the slitter. The damp- 
ened slits of paper curve downward into 
the box like a charm and it is seldom that 
even one small piece gets out of control 
and lands on the floor. 


By W. C. Vanderwerth> Norman, Oklahoma ——_. 


TRANSFERRING TO LINOLEUM 

Occasionally I make a linoleum block 
(more as a hobby than anything else) 
but for the life of me I cannot make 
good substantial transfers. I have two 
drawing books that contain some ideas 
about cutting but they say practically 
nothing about transferring. I tried trac- 
ing through carbon paper on chinese 
white surface but that rubs off easily. 
I tried tracing on chalk-coated surface 
but that scales off in the cutting step. 
Do you know of any method of trans- 
fer that would be more permanent? 

If we understand your request, 
you are in search of a transfer that 
will hold its outlines while you are 
cutting. And for occasional use, you 
probably want an inexpensive de- 
vice. If time is not pressing, you 
may take an inked roller (in black 
or color) from a platen press and 
roll a thin film of ink out smoothly 
on the linoleum. After this film has 
dried hard, take a sheet of carbon 
paper which has blank un-inked 
margins, and adhere it smoothly to 
the linoleum with a good adhesive 
like Sphinx makeready paste. 

Next adhere the print or other 
copy or original image to be traced 
to the blank side of the carbon 
sheet and trace it with a pointed 
rather hard pencil. A carbon trac- 
ing thus obtained may be rendered 
more permanent by retracing over 
it with a good writing fluid. If in 
a hurry, instead of inking the lino- 
leum as above, apply a quick-drying 
lacquer. 

Very good prints may be made 
from linoleum, starting with the 
battleship kind and using the same 
thorough makeready customary in 
a well managed pressroom and us- 
ing the suitable ink for the paper 
used. One of the headaches of ama- 
teurs is attempts to print on coated 
paper from a large solid block. On 
cylinder presses it is easily solved 
by using the special soft reducing 
halftone ink and on platen presses 
by using the same ink mixed with 
the regular special platen press 
halftone ink and special grippers 
made for difficult stripping prob- 
lems on platen presses. 

If no special grippers are at hand, 
it is possible to use the homemade 
makeshifts which inspired inventors 
of the special grippers. 

1. Cut the stock oversize, if prac- 
ticable, to allow both platen press 
grippers sufficient margins. 

2. If this is not practicable or if 
there are no margins at all for the 
press grippers, cut the stock over- 
size the other dimension to allow a 
strip of steel or brass rule to be 
secured to the press gripper, on its 
side next to the tympan and ex- 
tending at a right angle toward the 





center of the sheet, thus serving as 
a gripper. One or more of these 
rules may be used on one or both 
grippers or a rule may be used long 
enough to be held by both grippers 
and so making contact with the en- 
tire dimension of the sheet on its 
edge opposite the lower gauges. The 
wood-mounting block needs to be 
sawed to allow these makeshift 
grippers to be most effective. These 
makeshift grippers are more effec- 
tive at or near the edge of the sheet 
closest to upper edge of the platen. 

These improvised extension grip- 
pers which every platen pressman 
may find helpful at times may be 
secured to the press gripper with 
twine wound so as to hold the rule 
at a right angle to the gripper and 
crossed in the winding to brace the 
rule in position. The knot, securely 
tied at least twice, should be on the 
side of press gripper next to form. 
Afterward the connection is well 
taped with gummed Holland or with 
kraft tape or other favorite tape. 
As previously stated, the makeshift 
rule gripper should be on the side 
of the press gripper next to tympan. 

3. Sometimes a very large solid 
plate must be printed which is in 
two sections divided by a blank 
space in the center, say a quarter 
of an inch or more. Here it is pos- 
sible to make a gripper the same 
length as press gripper out of one- 
eighth-inch diameter copper wire 
with a loop at one end to secure the 
makeshift gripper with bolt and nut 
to the gripper bar. 

4. Very often when printing solid 
plates on platen presses, in addition 
to stripping problems, trouble is 
encountered with a tendency of the 
stripped sheet to go over the lower 
gauges after stripping and fall to 
the floor, which often means a 
spoiled sheet. This mishap can be 
avoided by using extra gauges with 
brass tongues on the lower gauge 
edge of the sheet. The two regular 
lower gauges ordinarily are located 
about one-sixth the length of the 
sheet from each end. Flanking 
these, a number of extra gauges are 
placed, but a little lower so as not 
to serve as gauges but just to get 
the assistance of their brass tongues 
in holding the lower edge of the 
sheet down to the tympan so that 
the sheet does not rise over the 
gauges after stripping and fall to 
the floor. 

5. Sometimes an easy solution of 
obvious stripping trouble that’s ex- 
pected is to cut the stock double 
size and feed alternate edges to the 
gauge. Or work and turn, or work 
and shift may at times solve a strip- 
ping problem. 
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CONTINUOUS FORMS 

We are interested in a small press for 
printing continuous forms from roll. 
Please advise whether you know of any 
manufacturer who can supply us with 
a press for this purpose or, better still, 
does any one make an attachment for 
platen presses for this kind of work? 
We are also interested in machinery for 
the manufacture of strawboard from 
paper scraps. 

There is no roll-feed attachment 
for platen presses on the market 
but roll-feed platen presses are 
available in a range of sizes. In- 
formation about strawboard mak- 
ing machines may be obtained from 
the makers of paper chopping and 
shredding machines. 


INK FOR UNGLAZED CHINA 

We are trying to obtain information 
on a quick-drying ink permanently ap- 
plied from stamp pad to unglazed china. 
If you have any information on this 
subject which you are willing to pass on 
to us, we will greatly appreciate it. 

These and other inks used to dec- 
orate objects produced in the fictile 
industry (ceramics) may be ob- 
tained from makers of printing and 
lithographic inks. 


AUTO PRESS AN ORPHAN 

We have a customer desiring infor- 
mation on the whereabouts of the Auto 
Press Company. Perhaps you have the 
story regarding this company. 

The Auto Press is another press 
orphan, discontinued shortly after 
the fast and sturdy automatic job 
cylinder and platen presses were 
introduced in the second decade of 





this century. First came the vacuum 
sheet feed, borrowed from other in- 
dustries, and then followed better 
built presses made necessary by the 
higher speeds possible with the im- 
proved feeding. Today the transition 
is toward still higher speeds. 


REPRODUCING SONG BOOK 

Our firm wants to reproduce a book 
of popular songs, previously done off- 
set-lith, on letterpress from electros on 
patent base which they know will be 
more costly. Where may we get music 
type and what typesetting concerns set 
music type? 

Via letterpress the music could be 
drawn and photographed or wax 
engravings made. From either of 
these, zinc line etchings or engrav- 
ings may be made and from these 
originals duplicate electros or ste- 
reos may be made. The text could 
be set on machine and patched in 
the electros. Foregoing procedure 
applies to a new book. 

For a reprint, it is only necessary 
to photograph the entire page and 
make zinc line etching and stereos. 


FUNERAL STICKERS 

We have an opportunity to increase 
our business with a client, printing fu- 
neral stickers like the one enclosed. The 
drawback is that we don’t know where 
to procure this particular kind of 
gummed tape. Can you tell us where to 
obtain it? 

Tape coated with adhesive that 
will adhere it to any surface and 
that may be printed on is obtainable 
from specialists. 
































‘“‘What did you say between ‘Dear Sir’ and ‘Very truly yours’?”’ 
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What was a commendable advertising piece, from typography, and logical arrangement combine to 
the standpoint of idea and copy, failed to ring the make a simple but effective cover. Gaveiutindk without 
bell typographically. Probably the most unhappy feature __ the flashiness of some other types, seems to make 
of the original cover of the four-page folder is the —_ the case for Nappanee, Indiana, “‘ring true.” And while 
unsightly lettering. Good lettering can “make” or “break” the star at the bottom of the original design has 
a printed piece, and, unless good lettering is no particular meaning except as a decorative touch, 
available, a neat typographical job is much preferable __ the ten stars which adorn the reset page also 
to poor hand-lettering. If the irregular panel symbolize the “10 reasons why Nappanee, Indiana, is a 
enclosing the figure 10 has any significance, it is good place to work. . . .” Too, a straight line of stars 


not apparent. In the reset design, harmony of adds orderliness to a page of uneven-length lines. 



























BY 
Forrest Rundell 





@ HERE Is A type of prospect we will 
be meeting in increasing numbers. 

Heretofore the problem of the 
. would-be entrant into the advertis- 
ing field has been something like 
that of trying to make mileage on a 
merry-go-round. The applicant had 
to be young but he was expected 
to have had enough experience to 
handle the job competently. And 
where was he to get this experi- 
ence? From his previous job, of 
course. But if he had had no previ- 
ous job? Well, that was too bad but 
the employer had to have an ex- 
perienced man. 

And thus a young neophyte went 
around like a kitten chasing its tail, 
burning up energy and getting no- 
where. No experience, no job; no 
job, no experience. 

It was not so bad in prewar days 
when the older men were available. 
These men had by hook or crook, by 
starting in as office boys, by com- 
ing in from the printing field, or by 
some other means obtained a foot- 
hold in the work. They had learned 
the hard way, studying nights and 
picking up knowledge by rugged 
experience. They learned their work 
thoroughly. 


Training and Experience 


With the end of war, however, 
the advertising portion of industry 
found itself facing a new situation. 
Many thousands of our young men, 
freshly back from the armed forces, 
were looking for jobs. On indus- 
try’s side it was evident that adver- 
tising and selling were going to 
need trained men as soon as pro- 
duction caught up with the first 
hectic demand for goods. Yet very 
few of the returning veterans could 
qualify with the necessary “previ- 
ous experience.” They were fine raw 
material, but they were raw. Many 
had never held any kind of job in 
civilian life. 

Fortunately our leading educators 
have been awake to the need of 
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giving veterans the training which 
would, at least partially, take the 
place of “previous experience.” Dr. 
Robert A. Love, director of the eve- 
ning and extension division of the 
City College of New York, is one of 
the leaders in the movement. Under 
Dr. Love’s guidance last year some 
17,000 individuals were enrolled in 
classes giving practical training, 
thousands of them in advertising 
and selling. 

Each student in these courses 
actually handled the same sort of 
problems he would deal with if he 
were out in the field. Thus he got 
the experience necessary to qualify 
in his chosen work. So successful 
has this method of training been 
that at least fifty per cent of the 
school’s graduates have been placed 
at work within twenty-four hours 
after graduation. 

While its size is spectacular and 
17,000 students constitute the larg- 
est enrolment in any business col- 
lege, other institutions have been 
meeting the problem equally well. 
In these some of the very best men 
in the fields of advertising, pro- 
duction, copywriting, and creative 


DOUBLE EXPOSURE FOR 
YOUR ADVERTISING 


Yes, double exposure, triple exposure. . « 
getting across your advertising message time 
after time . . . that’s the way to get results. 

And what better medium to convey your 
selling campaign than attractive, effective direct 
mail. No space limitations . . . you can use an 
envelope insert or a giant broadside. No color 
restrictions . . . every hue of the rainbow is at 
your command. No ready-made circulation 
with wasted effort . . . your direct mail adver- 
tising goes where you want it to go, when you 
want it to go. 

We can help. A call will bring a courteous, 
intelligent representative to assist you in getting 
your direct mail advertising into production. 
Just telephone 000 today. 


YOUR PRINTING CO. 


Your town, U.S.A. 
. & a « ° e e e 


—Another I-P Sales Idea for You 








design have also been training 
ambitious men and women. Their 
teaching has been practical and 
their students have learned by do- 
ing the jobs for which they were 
training under skillful guidance. 
Many of their graduates have made 
big names for themselves in their 
chosen fields. 

All of this adds up to a new set 
of prospects. Printing salesmen are 
beginning to meet these men out in 
the field and they will meet them 
in increasing numbers. How should 
they treat them to their mutual 
advantage? 

In the first place, it is evident 
that these men are excellent pros- 
pects for the long pull. They are 
ambitious and they want to keep on 
learning. Furthermore, we have a 
particularly good chance to make 
them grateful for help. Their train- 
ing in school is necessarily so brief 
that it only gives them a good foun- 
dation. Most of the details are yet 
to be learned and there are many 
of them to absorb before they are 
equipped to do a competent job of 
buying printing. A salesman who is 
really interested in helping these 
beginners can give them much val- 
uable instruction. 

A large percentage of these men 
are on their way up. Even though 
they are only assistants as we meet 
them now, they are quite likely to 
be buyers or to be in a position to 
influence sales before many years. 
The fellow who is only a production 
assistant when we meet him for 
the first time may appear elsewhere 
as an assistant buyer. 

The writer has seen men of great 
natural ability who worked in big 
organizations literally skyrocketed 
into the higher executive positions. 
Such men are sure to have missed 
learning about many of the smaller 
details involved in printing. But 
if they know from experience that 
they can trust a certain salesman, 
they will take his word for the de- 
tails and let him carry out the order 
as he believes best. 


Price Pressure from Above 


Here is one thing to remember 
about these new men: As soon as 
they get a little buying authority 
they are almost certain to be under 
price pressure from above. The as- 
sistant buyer will be under the 
watchful eye of his superior to see 
that he gets the best price com- 
mensurate with quality. The man in 
the creative department is watched 
to see that he avoids the wasteful 
designs that run up engraving and 
printing bills without increasing the 
sales value of the piece. The sales 
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promotion manager is watched for 
the results he gets per each dollar 
he spends. And the man who raises 
money for social work agencies is 
under increasing pressure to raise 
as much money per dollar spent as 
was raised in previous campaigns. 
The writer is not suggesting that 
we should help by cutting prices 
below a reasonable mark-up over 
costs, however. Rather it is his prop- 
osition that we should show these 
new buyers that economical and 
carefully planned buying will get 
the purchaser more for his money 
no matter what the general price 
level is. And it is in telling the re- 
cent graduates about some of the 
tricks to save money that the sales- 
man can be of the greatest help. 


Clean Up the Mailing List 

For example, take the matter of 
mailing lists. Some of them still in 
active use contain names of men 
who died years before World War 
II. Now it is pretty evident that a 
mailing list which has not been re- 
vised for so long is wasting a lot of 
mailing pieces. But many new ex- 
ecutives do not realize that a sure 
way to cut a printing bill is to clean 
the list to which it is to be sent. 
If one name in five on the list is bad 
the sales promotion department has 
thrown away twenty per cent of the 
cost of the mailing. If it would clean 
the list it could reach one hundred 
people for the same amount it now 
pays to reach eighty. 
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If you think twenty per cent of 
error is an exaggeration compare 
the key people in any firm you 
know with the key people as they 
were before World War II. Not all 
lists are that old but you can tell 
pretty well how far back they date. 
Just note the person who has been 
gone the longest of those who re- 
main on the list and find out when 
he severed his connection. That’ll 
give an idea of the list’s age. 

Cleaning up the mailing list is 
a workable idea but the new man 
may need a bit of selling on it be- 
fore he gets its full implications. 
In any event the printing salesman 
who suggests it is offering a very 
practical money-saving device to 
his customer. 
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by phoning TExas 4-0840 















your representative. 
get the details. 


Ir ) What about tomorrow? 


Today is the time to start thinking of tomorrow. We 
may be ‘bums” tomorrow unless we do. Today is the 
time to join APPO and give the printing industry a 
united front in meeting the problems of tomorrow. 
We need your membership to make this organization 
Call TExas 4-0840 today and 


itn. alls 
association ofleMh@hOriant owners 


for the betterment of the Printing Industry? 


Introducing... 


a new organization formed to help solve problems facing printing plant 
owners—small, medium and large. It’s your organization. You can make 
it work by your support. This means not only a membership, but also your 
plans for making it on effective organization for the betterment of the 
printing industry. We invite you to join today! Details may be obtained 


ASSOCIATION it PutheQuan OWNERS 


for the betterment of the Printing Industry! 























HANG ON A 
FEW SECONDS! 


You may give this card the fatal two foot drop—but 
think before you do—are you passing by an oppor- 
tunity to aid the APPO with your ideos ond plons for 
improving the printing industry? You must have some 
gripes about what's been going on. You con and will 
be heard—regulor monthly meetings are held and 
every member has the chance to air his views. We 
can’t make progress without discussion and organize- 
tion. Let’s talk it over. Call TExas 4-0840 for details 
about an active membership in the APPO today. 








IT TAKES 
GUTS 








We mean the grade-A, cherry-red variety. You're 
in a tough business and it takes plenty of fortitude to 
keep going in a business that may put you “on the 
floor” because of unfair competitive practices. You 
can help yourself and the industry stay “off the floor’ 
by participating in a new and active organization 
known as the APPO. The APPO invites and welcomes 
you to put your ideas and plans forward for the bet- 
ferment of the printing industry. You may become an 
active member today by phoning TExas 4-0840. 


associaTionAh Re O von OWNERS 


for the betterment of the Printing Industry! 


ASSOCIATION “ARdun OWNERS 


for the betterment of the Printing Industry! 

















MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN CONDUCTED WITH 
A CLEVER SERIES OF DIRECT MAIL PIECES 


® In Detroit, the Association of Printing Plant Owners, a new 
organization formed to help solve problems facing printing plant 
owners, conducted a membership drive with a clever series of 
direct mail cards (five of which are reproduced here). The first 
mailing was of the “‘teaser’’ type, giving only the initials and 
purpose of the group. Second was an introductory message, with 
an invitation to join. Succeeding mailings pointed out the need 
for the organization, and continued the membership appeal. 
Original cards were in brown and medium red on ivory stock. 
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Another problem the neophyte 
encounters in his quest for the best 
price for printing is that of writing 
up accurate specifications. This is 
something that even buyers of long 
experience cannot always do. If a 
printer will help the new buyer put 
his request for bids in such form 
that he will get fair competition and 
not leave any loopholes, that printer 
will be doing the buyer a service. 








Helping the Newcomer 


Here are several other subjects 
on which an enterprising salesman 
can help the newcomer. He can: 

Check his artwork and suggest 
changes which will help to keep 
down engraving costs. 

Keep him abreast of the latest 
developments that occur in the pa- 
per situation. 

Show him how to use the most 
economical bindings. 

Warn him against printing that 
is too costly to serve its purpose 
best. Paying twenty-five per cent 
more for a job will not necessarily 
increase the returns twenty-five per 
cent. Printing needs to be good 
enough to convey its message ade- 
quately and appropriately. Tech- 
nically it needs to be no better. 

Call his attention to the impor- 
tance of keeping type and plates 
standing. 

All this may seem like long-pull 
stuff. Some of it is. But it is worth- 
while. Recently the writer called on 
an advertising manager just as he 
finished a particularly pleasant in- 
terview with a space salesman, for 
whom the interview had been prof- 
itable. And why had the salesman 
been able to make such a good im- 
pression on his first call? Twenty 
years ago, when the advertising 
manager had his first job, this 
salesman had helped him over the 
rough spots with workable ideas 
that clicked. Then their paths di- 
verged through the years until just 
that morning they met again. The 
advertising manager was still grate- 
ful to the man who had helped him 
twenty years before and the’ result 
was an entree which the salesman 
would not have been able to secure 
in any other way. 











































A Good Investment 


Hunt up those recent graduates 
in the firms where you call. You 
will find that the time you invest in 
helping them with their problems 
will pay in the long run. 

And if you now have any ex-GI 
friends who want to get into the 
advertising business tell them how 
it can best be done. That will pay 
you dividends, too. 
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How to Stay in Business 


From a manual titled “Establishing and Operating a Small 








Keep Your 
Equipment 
in Repair 








Print Shop” published by the U.S. Department of Commerce 
Charge More printers’ failures are caused by not 
Enough for charging enough for work than are caused by 
y. Work all other reasons combined. Keep accurate 
our Wor books and work out a sound cost record, so 


that you will know whether or not you are 
charging enough. Don’t acquire the reputa- 
tion of being a cut-rate printer—unless you 
want to fall into the hands of receivers or 
spend the rest of your life working twelve 
hours a day struggling to earn a living. 


Another potential pitfall for printers is the 
failure to keep equipment in good condition. 
Rundown mechanical equipment is one of the 
inevitable consequences of price cutting. When 
your machinery deteriorates your production 
slackens and the quality of your work falls off. 
Provide a fund for replacement when the use- 
ful life of your equipment is ended. 











Acquire Try to secure a wide variety of modest-sized 
Nesseeniuaien accounts instead of only a few large-volume 
: customers. If possible, avoid getting as cus- 
Accounts tomers too many firms whose busy seasons 

coincide. 
Maintain Maintain a good credit standing with your 
Good Credit suppliers. Pay your bills promptly when they 
é are due, and see to it that your customers do 
Standing the same. Make use of your local credit asso- 
ciation in deciding to whom to extend credit. 
| 

Keep Up Keeping up with the times will keep you 
With the from falling victim to the law of diminishing 

. returns. Keep out of a rut. Keep abreast of 
Times new methods and new processes and equip- 
ment to keep from falling behind in produc- 
tion and profit. You can gain much from read- 
| ing some of the numerous available graphic 
arts books and publications. 
Join You will derive worthwhile benefit from 
Pri ’ membership in printers’ trade organizations. 
ina You can make your competitors your friends, 
Trade to your mutual advantage. Trade associations 
Associations conduct educational programs, too, from which 
you can gain useful, profitable knowledge of 
your industry. 
\ rE ETTORE ee a 
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Photoengravers’ Convention Hears About 
Need for Fast Production of Better Plates 


@ SEVERAL hundred photo-engrav- 
ers, who met in October at the 
fifty-first annual convention of the 
American Photo-Engravers Associ- 
ation at Buffalo, New York, heard 
one speaker after another challenge 
them to meet all the platemaking 
needs of the faster presses and in- 
creased volume of color by modern- 
izing methods and adopting more 
scientific procedures. 

The convention marked the Golden 
Anniversary of theassociation, which 
held its first convention in the same 
city in 1897. 

Among the many who urged en- 
gravers to bring their antiquated 
methods up to date was Frank A. 
Sportelli, International Color Gra- 
vure. Mr. Sportelli said engravers 
should make use of the tools used 
in other sciences such as chemistry 
and electronics to take some of the 
rule-of-thumb out of engraving. He 
urged photo-masking as a means of 
getting better as well as faster color 
correction. 

J. S. Mertle, the photomechanical 
authority, said that if the industry 
had adopted scientific methods fifty 
years ago it would be much more 
advanced today. The industry was 
held back in its early days when 
engravers guarded their secret for- 
mulas and tricks of the trade. Win- 
field Challenger, N. W. Ayer & Son, 
said that the time for color plate- 
making must be shortened if mag- 
azines are to hold their own in 
the brisk competition with all other 
advertising media. 


Need for Faster Production 


As at other conventions of the 
association during recent years, the 
need for faster production of better 
plates, especially for process color 
printing, was emphasized, and many 
new and improved procedures and 
devices for accomplishing this end 
were described, but what set this 
convention apart from the previous 
ones was the attention paid to the 
growing interest in rotary presses 
which print direct from lightweight 
and over-all photoengraved curved 
plates. At least four speakers dis- 
cussed the subject, and urged the 
photoengravers to grasp the oppor- 
tunity and assume the responsibility 
which this new field presents them. 


Two comparatively recent devel- 
opments, the introduction of mag- 
nesium as a lightweight plate metal 
which permits faster plate speeds, 
and greatly improved techniques in 
photographic type composition, are 
speeding the day when direct rotary 
letterpress printing will become 
practicable for many types of work, 
including newspapers, magazines, 
books, and commercial printing. 
Rapid technological progress in the 
offset field, especially in the devel- 
opment of the long-run bimetallic 
plates, has also stimulated renewed 
and growing interest in the possi- 
bilities of faster production through 
rotary printing from original plates. 


Inventors Speak 


L. W. Claybourn and William C. 
Huebner, described as the two lead- 
ing inventors in the graphic arts 
industry by Louis Flader, the Com- 
missioner of the American Photo- 
Engravers Association, predicted 
that rotary printing from original 
plateS would be the coming letter- 
press process and that it was up to 
the photoengravers to install the 
machinery and perfect the tech- 
niques for making the plates. If 
they don’t, somebody else will, Mr. 
Claybourn prophesied. He and Mr. 
Huebner both went a step further 
in their predictions to say that let- 
terpress printing of the day after 
tomorrow would be done on tubular 
rather than on curved plates. The 
image will be printed on sensitized 
tubes, corrections are made on the 
tubes, which are then routed, cut 
apart, and slipped onto high-speed 
multicolor rotary presses. 

The new Perry-Higgins method of 
printing a newspaper direct from 
curved magnesium plates on stand- 
ard newspaper presses (THE INLAND 
PRINTER, September, 1947) was de- 
scribed in detail by H. E. Swayze, 
Dow Chemical Company. He also 
said that the Baltimore American 
in August conducted a test run of 
a curved magnesium plate and it 
found that the printed results were 
superior to those obtained from the 
stereotypes, twice removed from 
the original. The plate had no signs 
of wear after 70,500 impressions. 

Definite strides in the develop- 
ment of direct printing plates once 


away from the original copy are 
being made through scientific re- 
search by several large publishers, 
reported Mr. Swayze. Utilization of 
high-speed photographic composing 
equipment, the rapid composition 
of a book page on these machines, 
use of the step-and-repeat process, 
the engraving of multiple pages on 
magnesium 11-point plate, and the 
curving of these plates for rotary 
press printing are being closely ex- 
amined for high-speed book print- 
ing, he said. 

Various non-metallic methods of 
composing type for photographic 
reproduction, which will make prac- 
ticable the use of curved engrav- 
ings, were reviewed by Walter Roy 
Manny, of Rolled Plate Metal Com- 
pany. These include the conven- 
tional typewriter, the Varityper and 
the proportional spacing typewriter, 
the phototypesetting machine, and 
the new automatically justifying 
typewriter which will be placed on 
the market sometime next year. 

The latter machine, known as the 
Justowriter, is being developed by 
the Justowriter Corporation, Roch- 
ester, New York. It is really two 
machines in one—a typewriter and 
an automatic printer similar in 
principle to the Monotype keyboard 
and caster. The Justowriter has 
an automatic proportional spacing 
mechanism and a warning bell 
which permits the operator, with- 
out effort, to end the line within a 
range of ten or twelve spacings, 
within which limits the printer is 
able to automatically take care of 
the justification. 


Justowriter Machine 


While the operator is typing, the 
machine perforates a paper tape or 
ribbon which is later fed into the 
automatic printer, and at the same 
time produces a conventional sheet 
of typewritten copy for the visual 
aid of the operator and for proof- 
reading. Corrections in the original 
typing are easily made by pressing 
a key which automatically elimi- 
nates the whole line from the auto- 
matic printer. Errors on the final 
copy from the printer are corrected 
by stripping in new lines. Additional 
copies for proofreading may be ob- 
tained from the typewriter carbons 
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or from extra runs of the ribbon 
through the printer. The automatic 
printer operates four times as fast 
as the typewriter and it can thus 
handle the production of operators 
on four machines. When the ma- 
chine is ready for the market a bat- 
tery of Justowriters will be used in 
the composing room of the Florida 
newspaper printed by the Perry- 
Higgins process. 

Mr. Manny said he feared these 
new composing machines will be 


« 
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ready before the necessary number 
of skilled engravers can be trained 
to fill the demand which will be 
created for book and newspaper 
printing by this new method. In 
Houston, Texas, a printer and an 
engraver recently conducted a test 
printing of several pages of a clas- 
sified telephone directory from the 
curved magnesium plates. The test 
was so successful that the printer 
may print parts or all of several 
other telephone books by the same 
method. The engraver making the 
plates said the work would keep 
eight journeymen engravers busy 
the year around. A book printer 
told Mr. Manny he could keep sev- 
eral engraving shops busy all the 
time making nothing but book text 
plates, if he changed over to direct 
printing methods, and his plant is 
a relatively small one employing less 
than thirty people. 


Kemart Process 


To handle all of this potential 
new business in magazine, book, and 
in commercial printing, Mr. Manny 
said the photoengraving industry 
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Philip Simone, Curtis Publishing Company; A. N. Purbeck, Beck Engraving Company, and Bill 
Rutherford, Eastman Kodak Company, at Kodak’s booth at golden anniversary convention of AP-EA 





must remove the bottlenecks which 
cause excessive time in producing 
simple photoengravings—find some 
way to eliminate the time-consum- 
ing operations of powdering up and 
burning in now required for three- 
to five-bite etching, an operation 
that is as tedious and exacting as 
it was twenty or thirty years ago. 
Announced nationally for the first 
time was the Kemart process, which 
has undergone extensive field tests 
in West Coast engraving plants. The 



























newest of several applications of the 
fluorescent principle to photome- 
chanics, it produces halftones with 
a full tonal range from white to 
solid black, as well as automatic 
drop-out highlights, it is claimed. 
For art copy, special drawing boards 
with a fluorescing surface are used, 
in combination with a fluorescent 
lamp and purple filter. Photographs 
can be outlined or highlighted with 
a highlight white impregnated with 
a fluorescent pigment and applied 
by pen, artist’s brush, or air brush. 
No screen pattern makes an ap- 
pearance in the non-image, fluo- 
rescing areas of the copy. 


New Masking Method 


A new masking method for color 
correction in the camera and a new 
fine-line developer were announced 
by the Eastman Kodak Company. 
The new masking method differs 
from any previously used masking 
procedure in two respects: it in- 
volves the use of an optically clear 
magenta dye mask in the camera 
not in contact with the separation 
negative material, instead of a sil- 








ver image positive in contact with 
the separation negative, and the 
new technique involves keeping the 
mask in the camera during the en- 
tire exposure of the separation. The 
improved method is said to prevent 
the flattening of highlights and dif- 
fusion of the image, and to produce 
a better black printer negative. 
The new Kodak fine-line devel- 
oper enables the engraver to repro- 
duce type and other extremely fine- 
line copy with greater accuracy and 
completeness, through the slightly 
altered procedure of agitation and 
development which provides suffi- 
cient density in the negative with- 
out losing the fine lines. 


Aids in Halftone Production 


A process for obtaining the color 
proofs of halftone separation nega- 
tives before plates are etched from 
them was described by a repre- 
sentative of the Harold Pitman 
Company. Called the Potter-Cush- 
man Process after the inventors, it 
was originally designed for offset 
and is being adapted to photoen- 
graving by the Pitman company. 
The proofs enable the cameraman 
to check his separations for color 
balance and to make further cor- 
rections, if necessary, before etch- 
ing. They also provide the etcher 
with a guide for staging and re- 
etching for additional color cor- 
rection of the plates themselves. 

The proofs are obtained by shoot- 
ing an additional set of high screen 
negatives on clear film, then plac- 
ing them in a reversal solution and 
dye bath. The negatives are then 
stripped in register, one over the 
other, on a white paper base, for 
comparison with the original color 
copy. Process colors are approached 
but not matched in the dye images, 
so that the proofs are used only as 
a guide for the cameraman and the 
etcher and are not to be used for 
showing to customers. 

Progress in the development of 
other aids to better halftone pro- 
duction which have been in use for 
some time was reported at the con- 
vention. These included the Fluor- 
graphic Process and Fluorgraphic 
Screen, the Nu-Etch Process, the 
Duplex Screen, Kromo-Lite, and the 
Bourges method of color correction. 

The Fluorgraphic Screen, devel- 
opment of which was held up dur- 
ing the war, will be ready for in- 
troduction to the trade in about 
three months, said Walter S. Marx, 
Jr., Printing Research Laboratories. 
The screen is similar to the con- 
ventional halftone screen except 
that the rulings are opaque to por- 
tions of the copy which have been 
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treated with a fluorescent solvent 
(Fluorgraphic Process) and trans- 
parent to untreated portions. The 
resulting product from the camera 
is a combination highlight halftone 
and line negative in one piece, ready 
for etching. Only one exposure is 
required for rough work and two for 
fine work. The inventor stated that 
production time for such plates is 
reduced as much as 60 per cent. 

The Duplex Screen is also similar 
in appearance to the conventional 
halftone screen, but has magenta 
cross lines which are said to give 
dots with no fringe or halation and 
to prevent diffraction at either end 
of the gray scale. Highlight half- 
tones can also be made with this 
screen by using a special filter to 
“cancel out” the screen in areas not 
wanted. No special treatment of 
copy is required. The screen is now 
being used by the Curtis Publishing 
Company and the Beck Engraving 
Company, Philadelphia, the Bureau 
of Engraving, and others. 


Processes and Devices 


It will be observed that several of 
these highlight drop-out processes 
have one feature in common—auto- 
matic blocking out or cancellation 
of the screen, without physically 
removing it from the camera, ac- 
complished through the use of spe- 
cial lights, filters, optically clear 
screen rulings, and sometimes spe- 
cially treated copy. All are exam- 
ples of science coming to the aid 
of photoengraving. 

The Nu-Etch Process, a patented 
method of controlled re-etching of 
plates which preserves all the tonal 
values of original copy and elimi- 
nates or reduces the need for hand 
staging and etching, has been im- 
proved to include a deep-etch proc- 
ess which gives shoulderless dots. 
The process is also now being used 
successfully for the color correcting 
of process plates. 

Kromo-Lite is another drop-out 
highlighting process which has been 
used for several years by the large 
metropolitan dailies in the East for 
fashion advertising. Copy is covered 
with a special yellow-green solution 
and shot through a yellow filter for 
the halftone portions and through a 
blue filter for the drop-out areas, 
with the screen removed. Recently 
it has been used in offset and is 
said to overcome the ragged edges 
produced by grained plate surfaces. 

Albert R. Bourges, assisted by his 
daughter, Mrs. Jean Mayfield, dem- 
onstrated with slides how his Colo- 
tone sheets, transparent acetate 
sheets in a wide range of shades 
and tints, can be used in the cam- 


era to color-correct transparencies 
without touching the transparen- 
cies. Color can be added or taken 
away from a portion of the trans- 
parency, such as a background or 
fabric, without affecting other parts 
of the copy, by removing with a 
stylus the color from those por- 
tions of the sheet which cover areas 
not to be changed. The sheet can 
also be used as an overlay on art 
work. A variety of colors for the 
background or other portions of 


four scales—inches, picas, agate 
lines, and percentage. 

A new system for flush-mounting 
plates on wood blocks on a quantity 
or production basis was adequately 
demonstrated at the convention by 
the Lauck Manufacturing Company. 
Blocking wood is coated with Bostik 
cement by passing it over a roller, 
then put aside to dry. Flush-beveled 
plates, which have been marked 
with a Tempilstik crayon, are placed 
on a heating unit. When they reach 
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Center and right, A. L. Ross and C. A. Hunting of R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, Chicago, 
talk to Victor Hurst, manager of Eastman Kodak’s graphic arts sales division, at the convention 


copy can be shown the client with- 
out having to redo or retouch any 
part of the copy. 

One of the most ingenious devices 
described and demonstrated at the 
convention was a new proportional 
rule for scaling copy which com- 
bines all arithmetical and physical 
operations in one. The device is a 
twenty-inch rule with two sliding 
indicators that move in the same 
direction, but one in reduced pro- 
portion to the other. It can be used 
to find proportions, give accurate 
crop marks, to show percentage re- 
duction, and for grouping several 
pieces of copy for single focus shots. 


New Proportional Rule 


To use the rule for cropping, for 
example, one indicator is set for 
the short dimension of the reduc- 
tion, the other for the long dimen- 
sion. Then when the short-dimen- 
sion indicator is moved to the width 
of the photo or other copy, the 
other indicator moves to show au- 
tomatically where the copy should 
be cropped for proportional reduc- 
tion. The proportional rule contains 


a temperature of 350° (indicated 
when the chalk mark disappears) , 
the plates are placed on a strip of 
coated blocking wood and are fed 
through a roller press, coming out 
the other end ready for sawing and 
flush trimming. The metal can later 
be removed from the wood by re- 
heating to 350°. 


Two Claybourn Projects 


An engraver on the West Coast 
has mounted 15,000 plates by this 
new method since it was developed 
earlier this year. The plates hold 
fast while printing and will not 
come loose when cleaning solvents 
are used. The mounting time is re- 
duced 60 per cent over the old nail- 
ing method, said the engraver. The 
publication printers especially are 
happy to receive the flush-mounted 
plates, said the engraver, who has 
obtained several new printing ac- 
counts because of the service. 

L. W. Claybourn departed from 
his talk on curved plates to discuss 
two new projects he has under- 
taken. For the Curtis Publishing 
Company he is building a large 
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ten-color proof press to give color 
proofs under conditions as close as 
possible to those existing in high- 
speed rotary wet-color printing. The 
press has ten beds moving in one 
direction on an endless belt with 
no appreciable interval between im- 
pressions and no reciprocal motion. 
Inking units are tripped in a frac- 
tion of a second by torque motors. 
Any color or any combination of 
colors can ke turned off, and the 
printed sheet of any color or any 
combination, of colors can be re- 
moved atsthe back of the press for 
inspection without stopping or even 
slowing down the press. Aftér print- 
ing, the sheets are slowed up for 
drying before delivery. The press 
has two deliveries, one for each set 
of five colors located on either side 
of the huge sheet. 


Merits of Gravure 


Mr. Claybourn has also become 
very interested in three-dimensional 
printing and is vice-president of 
the Bond Displays Company, Phila- 
delphia, which has developed the 
camera and the transparency tech- 
niques necessary for this type of 
photography. It will be Mr. Clay- 
bourn’s responsibility to design and 
build the equipment for putting the 
three-dimensional images on a flat, 
opaque paper surface. This part of 
the project is still in an experi- 
mental stage, but it will probably 
consist of laminating the printed 
color forms with a transparent len- 
ticulated sheet in order to provide 
the three-dimensional or stereo- 
scopic image. 

William J. Wilkinson, inventor of 
Intaprint and one of the industry’s 
leading practical experts on plate- 
making for all processes, who re- 
tired a few years ago as head of 
the Zeese-Wilkinson Company, New 
York, discussed merits of gravure 
as a commercial printing process. 
Up until now the ‘graphic arts in- 
dustry has failed to appreciate the 
possibilities of gravure, both rotary 
and sheet-fed, he said, but he pre- 
dicted that the process would figure 
prominently in the field in the next 
few years. 

Advantages he claimed for gra- 
vure include a simpler press, no 
makeready, no roller setting, faster 
speed, and a dry sheet off the press. 
He appealed to the photoengravers 
to assume the responsibility of the 
platemaking in this branch of the 
industry. Plants using gravure will 
make their own plates and cylinders 
if they have to but would prefer to 
have photoengravers do it. 

Because there are so few color 
engraving plants and too few skilled 
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color workers to meet the growing 


demand for color printing, Robert 


C. Kroll, Kroll Studio, St. Louis, 
urged black-and-white engravers to 
enter the color field by using a 
photographic color-correction serv- 
ice. Photographic studios specializ- 
ing in this service furnish the en- 
graver with a set of black, color 
separated and corrected continuous 
tone positive prints which the en- 
graver handles as ordinary black- 
and-white copy. Mr. Kroll went so 
far as to say that an engraver could 
turn out a creditable set of color 
plates by this method without see- 
ing the original color subject. 

Experiments in electronic color 
separation now being conducted by 
two or three large graphic arts 
organizations were mentioned at 
the convention, but not discussed 
at length. Difficulty in eliminating 
scanning lines in the separations is 
one of the bottlenecks holding back 
this development, a representative 
of one of the companies told THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 

Conspicuous by its absence was any 
reference to the Fairchild photo- 
electric engraver. 

David Orans, the president of the 
Quality Photo Engraving Company, 


New York City, was elected presi- 
dent of Photo-Engravers Research, 
Incorporated, and J. Homer Wink- 
ler, of Battelle Memorial Institute, 
was appointed as executive director. 
The group’s three-year contract 
with Battelle, which will expire in 
April, will be renewed for another 
three years. Fifty-five photoengrav- 
ing firms now belong to this organi- 
zation, each one subscribing $350 a 
year, making available a sum of 
$57,750 for research over the next 
three years. Figuring prominently 
in future research will be investiga- 
tion of what is termed “a lead on a 
new sensational method of retain- 
ing and holding the color values in 
the deep etching process.” 


Testimonial to Flader 


Major part of the program at the 
annual convention banquet was a 
testimonial to Louis Flader, who re- 
tires at the end of this year as 
the Commissioner of the American 
Photo-Engravers Association after 
thirty-five years of serving in that 
capacity. Addresses were made by 
A. E. Giegengack, Public Printer, 
and Edward J. Volz, president of the 
International Photo-Engravers Un- 
ion, which Mr. Flader once headed. 
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For the first time since 1942 a printing 
buyer asks for a quotation on a rush job! 
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@ ALTHOUGH a question submitted 
by a reader should be rightfully 
placed in the “Question and Answer 
Department,” one I was asked over 
the telephone recently fits right in 
with this current series on albumin 
plates. This local lithographer ex- 
plained that he had been very suc- 
cessful in making albumin plates 
for small commercial jobs for the 
past several months. He had at- 
tributed this success to the change 
he had made in the coating that he 
was using. Since he operated only a 
small shop he did not feel that he 
was justified in preparing his own 
coating solution. So he had always 
purchased ready prepared mixtures 
and had always had more or less 
trouble with them. However, this 
spring he had tried a synthetic plate 
coating which had given him excep- 
tionally good results. That is, it 
had until the thermometer had sud- 
denly taken a nose dive. He had 
faithfully adhered to the manufac- 
turer’s recommendations for chang- 
ing the solution to compensate for 
changes in atmospheric conditions, 
but he had been unable to produce 
a good plate. 


Plate Looks Perfect 


The plate appeared to be perfect 
when developed and washed out, but 
when he put it on the press he was 
lucky to be able to get as many as 
five hundred impressions off before 
the plate began to go blind. First 
the fine dots would disappear, and 
then the whole image would appear 
weak and grainy. He had tried all 
concentrations and types of foun- 
tain etches without noticing any im- 
provement. He was using one of the 
best grades of ink obtainable. The 
stock he was using was the same 
that he had been using before and 
had not caused one bit of trouble. In 
desperation he asked an employe of 
one of the larger plants in the city 
if he could offer any suggestions, 
and the only thing he could recom- 
mend was the application of a 
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Coating Solution Troubles 


By Charles J. King 


“base” prior to putting on the de- 
veloping ink. Since I had been so 
vehement in my denunciation of: 
this practice in one of the recent 
articles, he hesitated to try this 
method. Instead he had called me in 
the hope that I would be able to 
help him. 

From the number of similar cases 
which have been called to my at- 
tention over the past several years, 
this problem seems to be a rather 
common one. Although the effect 
apparently is uniformly the same, 
there appears to be a variety of 
causes for it. Actually it is possible 
that fundamentally the cause is al- 
ways the same. In some cases where 
line and halftone work were found 
on the same plate, the line work 
held while the halftone illustrations 
tended to go blind quickly. 








Be sure you understand how a machine works before you 
attempt to operate it. The most frequent single unsafe prac- 
tice in the operation of all machinery is failure to stop a 
machine before adjusting, repairing, oiling or cleaning it. 











@ One of the most interesting items in Gen- 
eral Motors’ excellent house magazine "GM 
Folks" is the character "Safety Last Louie” 
(pictured above) who does things the hard 

. and dangerous . . . way. The lesson to 
be learned from Louie's sad plight is just as 
applicable to the printing business as to the 
automobile industry. 








Checking back it was found that 
two separate flats were used, and 
the one .which contained the line 
work was given a longer exposure. 
The operator was afraid that an 
equivalent exposure would increase 
the tone values too greatly. Here 
the cause was obviously a matter of 
underexposure. 

Other less obvious cases of under- 
exposure have been found by print- 
ing a stencil-like quarter-dot nega- 
tive on the waste area of the sheet. 
Sections of the negative are given 
varying amounts of exposure from 
ten per cent less than normal to 
twenty to thirty per cent more than 
normal. If the plate breaks down 
before the part of the test strip 
which has had less than the normal 
exposure, the negative itself has not 
permitted sufficient light to pass 
through it to sufficiently harden the 
albumin. If the longer than normal 
exposures on the test strip show no 
signs of breaking down when the 
plate begins to go blind, it is safe to 
assume that the exposure given the 
plate was not correct for the exist- 
ing conditions. If there is no waste 
space available on the sheet, a rela- 
tively good test can be made by 
placing the test exposures on the 
non-printing portion of the plate. 


Increased Exposure 


In talking with the lithographer 
who had called, I found that he had 
already eliminated the possibility of 
underexposure by using the more 
tedious and costly method of mak- 
ing his press plates with negatives 
which past experience had proved 
to be good. He had increased the 
exposures to a point where it was 
impossible to develop the plate 
completely, and still trouble per- 
sisted. I then questioned him as to 
whether he had had any trouble 
washing the plate out. He assured 
me that all of these plates had been 
washed out completely before going 
to press. Since some cases had been 
known where pressman, in lieu of a 
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clean wash-out, had found it neces- 
sary to massage the plate with a 
mixture of water and turpentine in 
order to make the plate take ink, I 
thought that perhaps this could be 
the cause of his trouble, but the 
clean wash-out ruled out this pos- 
sibility. The only thing which re- 
mained was the coating itself. Either 
it was of faulty composition or im- 
properly applied. 

Since this same phenomenon has 
occurred with albumin as well as 
this particular synthetic coating this 
could in nowise be construed as a 
condemnation of any or of all syn- 
thetic surface coatings. However, my 
personal experience with this par- 
ticular solution when it first came 
on the market seemed to indicate 
that it was more treacherous to 
handle than the egg albumin solu- 
tion which I had been in the habit 
of using for coating. 

It seems that with all the surface 
coatings it is possible to reach a 
certain combination of conditions 
that will produce a light-hardened 
film that has an excessive ability 
to swell and release ink. In order to 
present a plausible explanation of 
what could be occurring in such in- 
stances, I am very much afraid that 
I am going to find myself embroiled 
in a discussion of a subject on which 
several very able technical men hold 
to diametrically opposite views, and 
each claims to be able to prove be- 
yond a shadow of a doubt that he 
is right. This concerns the method 
by which the image areas retain ink. 


Thickness of Film 


According to the LFT Research 
Bulletin Number 6, the thickness of 
the light-hardened albumin film is 
in the neighborhood of from 0.88 
micron for aluminum to 1.55 micron 
for zinc or from 0.000035 to 0.000062 
inches. This means that the film of 
albumin coating is so thin that it 
would take the film from two hun- 
dred plates to make a pile as thick 
as one tissue one and a half thou- 
sandths. As stated in this same bul- 
letin, it is on top of this that the 
ink lies, and it forms the actual 
printing surface. In fact, an attempt 
was made to prove that this was the 
case and that the grease from the 
ink did not penetrate the film even 
after the plate had been run as 
much as 65,000 impressions. 

English investigators have con- 
tended that the film is more or less 
porous in nature, and that the oleic 
acid (which is always present in 
litho varnishes) actually reacts with 
the metal underlying the albumin, 
and forms zinc oleate. What type of 
reaction takes place in the case 
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of aluminum plates is not quite so 
clear, but it is presumed to be per- 
haps adsorption. Though this latter 
conception has not been generally 
accepted upon this side of the At- 
lantic, some practical experiences 
can be more easily explained on the 
basis of this postulation. 


Baking with Infra-Red 


Let us, for example, assume that 
a plate receives a coating which is 
slightly heavier than is absolutely 
necessary for easy development. In 
other articles in this series I have 
tried to explain how it is impossible 
to control coating thickness with 
present-day equipment. (I have re- 
cently seen in current publications 
that the German coating machine 
previously referred to is now being 
placed on the market.) Also grain, 
temperature, and other uncontrolla- 
ble variables in the coating proce- 
dure cause considerable variation 
from day to day and from plate to 
plate. Thus, although the operator 
may try to rigidly adhere to a set 
of prescribed rules, he has no as- 
surance that any two plates will be 
exactly alike. He may have one plate 
or a whole series of plates which 
have a slightly heavier coating. 

A certain electrical goods manu- 
facturer was having much of his 
advertising matter produced by a 
lithographer who was located in the 
same town as his plant. The lithog- 
rapher ran into exactly the same 
trouble we have been discussing. If 
an albumin plate did not go bad 
before a thousand sheets were off 
the press he felt that he was ex- 
ceptionally lucky. In trying to ex- 
plain the cause of his delays in de- 
livery, he described the trouble to 
his customer. Since the electrical 
concern was primarily a producer of 
heating equipment which employed 
the use of infra-red lamps, he won- 
dered if baking the plate following 
development would do any good. It 
was just a “shot in the dark” for 
he knew nothing about the litho- 
graphic process, but it worked. A 
baking schedule was worked out us- 
ing infra-red lights which entirely 
stopped the plate spoilage. (I am 
taking the electrical manufacturer’s 
word for the last statement, as he 
now markets a bank of lamps ex- 
pressly designed for this purpose.) 

There is on the market a develop- 
ing ink described as transparent. 
In using this product according 
to the manufacturer’s instructions, 
the plate may be developed in the 
usual manner and then is put in 
front of the arc lamps and given a 
prolonged exposure. I personally 
know of one plant which used this 








material for over five years without 
having to remake a single albumin 
plate. Seldom did they run an edi- 
tion of less than thirty-five thou- 
sand, and often runs of seventy-five 
thousand were made with only one 
set of plates. 

Under the subject of “Allowing 
the Plate to Season,” Research Bul- 
letin Number 6 states, “Observation 
of the behavior of twenty-two press 
plates, some of which were placed 
on the press immediately after prep- 
aration, while others were allowed 
to season, failed to substantiate the 
opinion that seasoning is beneficial 
to the working properties of the 
image.” In spite of this observation 
some plants have trouble every time 
a freshly made plate is sent directly 
to the press, but when the plates 
are permitted to stand overnight, 
no trouble is encountered. Evidently 
other plants have had similar ex- 
periences or the Foundation would 
have had no reason to make the 
above test. 

In the early part of this discussion 
it was stated that on some occasions 
the trouble may be cured simply by 
increasing exposure. It is generally 
conceded that the longer exposure 
an albumin image receives, the less 
it will swell when wet with water. 
The plates or areas of plates which 
were underexposed swelled more 
when attacked by the fountain solu- 
tion and released the ink, whereas 
the areas which received sufficient 
exposure for that particular coat- 
ing thickness were incapable of such 
excessive swelling. The ink therefore 
held in these areas. 


Penetration of Ink 


But why would exposing a devel- 
oped plate to infra-red lamps, or 
using a transparent developing ink 
and exposing to the arcs, or permit- 
ting the plate to season or remain 
overnight before putting it on the 
press keep the image substance from 
swelling when re-wet with water? 
Bulletin Number 6 proves conclu- 
sively that these “after-treatments” 
have little or no effect on the ability 
of the exposed coating to swell. 
(Here is where I stick my neck way 
way out. Please be gentle with that 
ax.) Doesn’t it seem reasonable to 
assume that in order for an albumin 
plate to work satisfactorily the de- 
veloping ink must penetrate the 
light-hardened film rather than 
stay on top of it? If this is true, the 
above phenomenon may be rather 
easily explained. 

The thicker the coating, the more 
the exposure must be increased. The 
lower the humidity, the more the 
exposure must be increased. These 
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statements and others describe the 
myriad of variables that can creep 
into the albumin platemaking pro- 
cedure and cause the coating to be 
underexposed. When such a coating 
is developed, water swells this film 
and penetration of the developing 
ink is stopped by the closing of 
the pores. A correctly exposed plate 
will not exhibit this excessive swell- 
ing, therefore the pores will be more 
open. Also, the thinner the coating 
the greater the possibility of pene- 
tration of the film. 


Albumin Substitutes 


If, however, the underexposed 
plate is thoroughly dried while the 
developing ink is still covering the 
work areas, the dry film will be even 
more porous than the thin damp 
one, and if heat is used in the dry- 
ing process, as in the case of the 
infra-red lamps and the transpar- 
ent developing ink, it should cause 
the ink to flow through these pores 
more readily. Once contact is estab- 
lished with the metal, the swelling 
and contraction of the albumin film 
will have little or no effect on the 
printed result. 


This may be the reason some 
plants are able to consistently pro- 
duce good jobs from albumin plates 
using the fountain water mixtures 
whose pH is far beyond the point 
of minimum swelling of the albumin 
image. This also may explain why 
a plate etch which can be success- 
fully used in one plant will cause 
the image to walk off during etch- 
ing in another. The excessive swell- 
ing of the stronger etch may have 
no noticeable effect on the thinner 
or more completely hardened film 
produced in the first plant. 

For many years prior to World 
War II it was generally conceded 
that successful production of al- 
bumin plates necessitated the use 
of imported egg albumin. During the 
war and before it, there were put 
on the market innumerable substi- 
tutes. Some were made from domes- 
tic eggs, others from albumin from 
other sources, casein was used quite 
widely, and in addition some few 
materials which were synthetic or 
manufactured. Some of these mate- 
rials worked so well that I doubt if 
some plants will ever go back to the 
imported Chinese scales. 
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No wonder. Their 
Printers _were all 
Shanghied again. 
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Inthe Days That Wuz—"'Freedom of the Press" 


Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 


Variable Conditions 


However, there were some diffi- 
culties encountered in making these 
newer materials work properly. For 
example, a number of the domestic 
scales would appear to give beauti- 
ful images, but when plates made 
from these scales were put on the 
press, this same phenomenon of the 
work walking off gave trouble. In- 
creased exposure would not correct 
this, since the non-printing areas 
would become grease-receptive to a 
point where it was impossible to 
develop the plate before the exces- 
sive swelling could be eliminated. 
It was found that it was necessary 
to further process or age the solu- 
tion in order to make it work satis- 
factorily. Perhaps the elimination of 
some pore-clogging material made 
possible the use of these other al- 
bumins. The method of preparing 
the albumin coating, which was de- 
scribed in an earlier article in this 
series, has been designed to produce 
satisfactory solutions from albumin 
which was once considered com- 
pletely unsatisfactory. 

The synthetic coating with which 
the local lithographer had trouble 
seems to operate on a principle very 
similar to albumin. Instead of vary- 
ing exposure time in order to com- 
pensate for the changes in relative 
humidity, the manufacturer recom- 
mends that the concentration of 
the coating be changed to allow for 
varying atmospheric conditions. On 
the basis of our hypothesis that the 
hardened coating must be pene- 
trated by the developing ink, these 
instructions may have been found 
to be necessary in order to main- 
tain a film thickness which could 
be penetrated. Several claims have 
been made that film thickness of 
coatings does vary considerably with 
changes in temperature and humid- 
ity, and some platemakers change 
whirler speeds and/or the density 
of the solution with the seasons 
when using regular egg albumin. 
Hence it may be that with this syn- 
thetic coating simply hardening film 
more during periods of low humidity 
will not produce an image which 
can be penetrated. A minimum 
thickness must be maintained at all 
times in order to make the material 
work at all. 

Since the manufacturer could not 
possibly hope to cover all the condi- 
tions which might be prevalent in 
shops throughout the country, the 
dilution he recommended could only 
be correct in some plants. Condi- 
tions in the local shop were possibly 
at too great a variance with those 
under which he had made his tests 
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to make his schedule workable. If 
it were merely a question of hard- 
ening the film to a point where it 
would retain the ink, an increase 
in exposure should have taken care 
of that, but since the manufacturer 
was not able to recommend this 
method, and the lithographer was 
unable to use this means of com- 
pensation, hardening of the film 
does not seem to be the answer we 
are seeking. 


Is the Film Porous ? 


My recommendation to this li- 
thographer was that he either thin 
the solution farther than the manu- 
facturer suggested, or change to a 
solution of egg albumin, either from 
that or some other reputable manu- 
facturer. I also reassured him re- 
garding the futility of attempting 
to hold the work on the plate by 
using lacquer-type bases. If our as- 
sumption is true that the ink must 
penetrate the image substance, the 
use of such a base defeats this in 
two ways. Generally a very heavy 
coating must be applied in order to 
successfully develop the lacquered 
plate, and the lacquer will seal the 
pores and prevent the penetration. 
Furthermore, although a lacquered 
plate may hold up for a few hun- 
dred more impressions, it will even- 
tually break down, whereas a good 
albumin plate on a properly ad- 
justed press seems to improve with 
running. The manufacturer of the 
synthetic coating which this lithog- 
rapher was using claims runs of 
over a hundred thousand have been 
made regularly with this material, 
and results were satisfactory. 

Mind you, I am not saying that 
the film is porous. It may be that 
the dry hard film cracks, crazes, or 
forms fine reticulations similar to 
those found on a gelatin process 
plate. It may be that the ink does 
not come in contact with the metal 
at all, but some of the hitherto un- 
explainable effects encountered in 
plant routine can at least be made 
to seem reasonable when it is as- 
sumed that the ink does react with 
the surface of the metal. At least, 
it is a point to study. 


Confidence; Not Good 

THE HEAD OF AN active firm, when 
asked how business was, replied: 
“It is wonderful. I will guarantee 
we are losing less money than any- 
body in town.” 

That recalls the statement made 
by another man when asked the 
same question in January, 1932: “In 
1931 business was at least 15 per 
cent better than what I expect in 
1932.”—Selected 
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OFFSET QUESTION AND 
ANSWER DEPARTMENT 


Send in your queries on any phase of lithography 
for answer in this department by Charles F. King 





A 





PREPARING COPY 

Will you help me in this problem: 
How is copy prepared for offset? Soon 
I'll be a buyer of offset printing, and 
would like having some knowledge of 
the “where, when, why” of offset. Here 
are the facts: 

I’ve planned a letterhead that will 
have on its reverse side the reproduc- 
tion of a magazine’s covers (front and 
back) so that when the letter is folded 
once the impression will be similar to 
holding the magazine in one’s hands. 
The front cover has five reverse plates 
and a drawing; the back cover has two 
reverse plates and a nine box carton. 

How do I start with the copy? 

It’s good that you are interested 
in learning how to prepare copy 
correctly for lithography. All of us 
who are connected in any way with 
the reproduction of copy in plants 
wish that our customers and some- 
times even our own salesmen knew 
more about the subject. 

In order for me to answer your 
questions completely it would be 
necessary for me to write volumes. 
Furthermore I am no artist or pho- 
tographer and could not write from 
the point of view of one. However, 
there are several good books and 
pamphlets available. It is generally 
conceded that the most accurate of 
these are the ones put out by the 
educational department of the Lith- 
ographic Technical Foundation. In 
fact the Foundation has one text- 
book which has been written espe- 
cially for training advertising men, 
salesmen, and artists. 


HALFTONES FILL IN 

I am a newcomer to offset (being a 
converted letterpressman!) and I have 
the unenviable job of running a small 
offset press without proper training. My 
problem right now is halftones. I simply 
cannot put a halftone on the press 
without it slowly starting to fill in and 
lose detail, “going blind,” I believe, is 
the correct expression. My plates are 
made by offset platemakers so I must 
assume that they are okay before I get 
them. I have no means of consulting ex- 
perienced pressmen without traveling 
several hundred miles. 

I have the same trouble with differ- 
ent stock, different colored inks; have 
checked all my cylinder pressures, form 
roller pressures, and dampener pres- 


sures. I’ve tried new blankets, diluting 
my fountain solution and increasing its 
strength, but my halftones still fill in! 
I realize it’s difficult to advise me when 
you are not in actual touch with con- 
ditions and when I have given you so 
little as clues, but would certainly very 
much appreciate any suggestions you 
might care to give. The plate does not 
scum in the type areas when this oc- 
curs, and I’ve tried cutting down the 
ink to solve my problem. 

It is always hard to pick up all 
the information necessary to solve 
the problem from a letter. No mat- 
ter how hard the questioner at- 
tempts to cover all the angles, he 
invariably forgets something. In 
your case either you’re lucky to get 
as good a reproduction as you did 
on the ones which you sent me, or 
you have had more experience or 
training than your letter indicates. 
The ink which you selected for the 
illustrations is a color that is hard 
to control on an offset press. It ap- 
pears as though it was intended to 
be an imitation gravure. In order to 
get the necessary strength from 
such an ink on that press you must 
crowd the plate to a point where it 
begins to fill in the shadow tones. 
The natural impulse is to grab the 
water sponge and pour more water 
on the dampers. When this is done 
the ink becomes waterlogged and 
again prints weak, no matter how 
much ink is being fed from the 
fountain. 

Although black ink of good off- 
set quality should not give you as 
much trouble as this reddish brown, 
the same effects can result. So much 
of the gray offset work seen on the 
market today is the result of too 
much water. Remember this: The 
lithographic press prints its best 
just before it starts to scum. This 
balancing of water against ink is 
the secret of offset pressmanship. 
There are no rules to govern this 
adjustment. It can only be learned 
by experience. There is no opera- 
tion in letterpress which is at all 
equivalent. 

From the appearance of the sam- 
ples you sent me, I would say that 
this is the basis of your trouble. The 
sharpness with which the dots are 
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printing in the sample that was not 
overcharged, indicates that it is not 
a question of press adjustment, al- 
though this can cause filling in and 
scumming (the non-printing areas 
of the plate taking ink). Actually 
the type matter shows the effects of 
overcrowding more than the half- 
tone, and I do not think that any 
of the fault lies with the plate or 
the platemaker. 

You do not state whether it is an 
albumin or a deep-etch plate. Off- 
hand, I would say that it is a deep- 
etch, but if it is an albumin, I 
would like to show these sheets to 
some of my friends who claim that 
you cannot print sharp dots from 
albumin plates. These are superior 
to much of the offset work I have 
seen, and better than lots and lots 
of the squashed-out letterpress dots 
I have seen. 

I cannot give you a ready-made 
formula for ink and water control. 
Later, I will try to cover the factors 
which govern this, but still there is 
no way of adequately covering each 
situation. There is no substitute for 
experience. Someone has to pay for 
men learning to be offset pressmen: 
either it is the customer in poor 
quality, the owners in a high rate 
of spoilage, or the pressman in 
learning the trade properly. Books 
and pamphiets can help. 


When You Have Ideas 

HE HAD CALLED upon his prospect, 
the advertising head of a large 
manufacturer, steadily for several 
months. He had not taken away 
a single order. But the salesman 
wasn’t discouraged. He kept right 
on calling. Turned down, he took it 
like a man, smiled, left an idea, and 
departed. 

Please note the last part of that 
sentence—“he left an idea, and 
departed.” 

“T hadn’t any notion of ever buy- 
ing from that salesman,” the adver- 
tising man confessed later. “But to 
date I have given him business to- 
taling $20,000. He’ll continue to get 
more orders.” 

“What did he do that changed 
your mind?” I asked. 

“It was his habit of leaving an 
idea with me each time he called. 
Not half-baked ideas, but solid, 
practical ideas I was able to use 
here in my office,” the advertising 
man told me. 

A salesman who has ideas for his 
prospect is always welcome and can 
get in to the prospect. A salesman 
with ideas can create sales and sell 
rings around one with no ideas. 
Thereforé—have ideas. 

—Charles B. Roth 
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By Lartten D.Jarar 


@ WasuHincton’s biggest interest, 
from the printing standpoint, cen- 
ters on the conflict between the 
International Typographical Unions 
and the various printing and pub- 
lishing trade groups. 

Latest estimate here is that close 
to one hundred printing shops, in- 
cluding newspapers, now are oper- 
ating without contracts because of 
the “no contract” policy adopted by 
the ITU, an AFL affiliate. 

Greatest attention has been paid 
to the National Labor Relations 
Board hearing into charges made by 
the Government and the Graphic 
Arts League of Baltimore against 
Local Number 12 (Baltimore) of the 
ITU. The Government and the em- 
ployers formally have charged the 
local and its parent union, the ITU, 
with “refusal to bargain collectively 
in good faith.” It represents the first 
case against a union by the NLRB 
brought under the Taft-Hartley law. 

The hearings, temporarily in ad- 
journment, brought some idea as to 
the “line” locals and the ITU will 
follow in attacking the constitu- 
tionality of the Taft-Hartley law. 
The local and international unions 
both have claimed that the law is 
unconstitutional. because it violates 
the Fifth Amendment on the taking 
of property without the due process 
of law, and the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment by subjecting workers to “in- 
voluntary servitude.” 


Constitutionality Questioned 


Over objection of the local union, 
an attorney for the employer group 
introduced at the hearing a con- 
tract proposal made by the union 
before negotiations broke dcwn late 
in September. The contract offer in- 
cluded a clause which provides that 
a company “cannot compel mem- 
bers to work with non-union print- 
ers and apprentices and therefore 
agrees that any refusal of its em- 
ployes to work with non-union em- 
ployes shall not constitute a breach 
of this agreement.” 


The employers contend that this 
amounts to a closed shop, which 
specifically is banned in the Taft- 
Hartley bill. The local union re- 
plied that the contract was drawn 
“on instructions ... from the ITU 
and followed to the letter.” 

Chief Examiner William Ringer, 
of Washington, D. C., the NLRB re- 
gional counsel, said that he could 
not rule on the two points of con- 
stitutionality, leaving these to the 
courts to decide in due course. The 
Government counsel at one point 
accused the union of “deliberate 
suppression of evidence to get a 
continuance,” when local officials 
refused to produce certain letters 
from ITU officials unless actually 
subpoenaed to do so. 


Publisher’s Petition Board 


While this case worked its way 
slowly into court, and, no doubt, 
eventually to the Supreme Court, 
the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, in behalf of its four 
hundred members, petitioned the 
NLRB in Cincinnati to give “imme- 
diate relief’ to the publishers in 
accord with the provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley act. 

The ANPA petition has won the 
backing of major printing indus- 
try groups throughout the nation. 
Within a week after its publication, 
it won endorsement after endorse- 
ment from employer associations. 

In its petition to NLRB, the pub- 
lishers’ association pointed out that 
the “no contract” policy the ITU 
adopted last August is for the ex- 
press purpose of: Refusing to bar- 
gain collectively; Refusing to enter 
into any signed contracts as a re- 
sult of collective bargaining; Main- 
taining the closed shop; Prohibiting 
the employment of any foreman not 
a member of the union; Maintain- 
ing union’s practice of boycotting; 
Maintaining the union’s practice 
of featherbedding; Superimposing 
all of the union’s own laws and 
regulations governing the relation 
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between members and their em- 
ployers on the labor management 
relations act; and Prohibiting its 
members from working or accepting 
employment except in compliance 
with said policy, all of which pur- 
poses and the acts implementing 
them are in violation of and in de- 
fiance of the labor management re- 
lations act, 1947 (the Taft-Hartley 
Labor Law).” 


Newsprint Situation 


Newsprint—its price and the lack 
of it—probably is the second most 
important printing subject being 
discussed in the nation’s capital. 

The touring newsprint subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on 
Small Business made headlines all 
during its Canadian visit. Three 
popular Congressmen made the in- 
vestigation and carried the pleas for 
more production from the American 
printers to all the Canadian paper 
producers. They were Clarence J. 
Brown (Republican-Ohio), himself 
the publisher of several small news- 
papers; Paul W. Shafer (Repub- 
lican-Michigan), editor and pub- 
lisher of the Bronson (Michigan) 
Journal, and Melvin Price (Demo- 
crat-Illinois), who used to be a 
newspaper reporter. 

The Congressmen learned: 

1. That rising costs make a rise in 
the price of Canadian newsprint 
“almost inevitable.” It is believed 
in informed circles here that the 
rise will cause prices to go from $90 
to $100 a ton. 

2. That Canadian newsprint pro- 
duction in ’47 will reach an all-time 
record of 4,396,000 tons, or an in- 
crease of 1,137,000 tons since 1945, 
last year of war restrictions. Pro- 
duction likely will hit 4,650,000 tons 
annually by 1950. 

3. The United States is getting 95 
per cent of all increased production 
and 82 per cent of the total Cana- 
dian output. 

4. United States demand can be 
expected to “dip” in the next year 
or so, based on past trends. 

5. Existing world machinery for 
producing newsprint is 500,000 tons 
in excess of demand, but enough of 
this machinery to produce 1,500,000 
tons is idle because of lack of raw 
materials, and needed repairs. 

6. Shipments from Canada to the 
United States actually have in- 
creased 57 per cent over the gross 
prewar shipments. 

Committee members assured the 
Canadians that the publishers of 
America were not behind the cur- 
rent United States Department of 
Justice probe which has created so 
much ill-feeling in Canadian paper 
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circles. At the same time, the Con- 
gressmen warned Canadian news- 
print producers that price advances 
would be resisted and that a much 
higher price for newsprint would 
cause more competition to come into 
being in the United States. 

Other newsprint developments 
from all parts of the world, reported 
in Washington, were these: 

Alaska’s Tongass National Forest 
was undamaged by fires that ruined 
tens of thousands of acres of virgin 
timberland. 

(The auction date for the first 
offering of Alaskan timber for con- 
version into newsprint, originally 
October 1, was postponed until Feb- 
ruary 18, 1948, by the United States 
Forest Service, to permit additional 
companies to qualify and to allow 
the present bidders to perfect their 
qualifications. All the bidders must 
qualify before next January 5.) 

Russia may sell some newsprint 
to Americans. Amtorg Trading Cor- 
poration, which does business for 
the Soviets here, has been author- 
ized to accept orders. 

Norway will produce 400,000 tons 
of paper this year, highest for any 
year since war’s end. The timber- 
fall this winter will be the greatest 
in Norwegian history—some eight 
million cubic meters. 

You can depend on plenty of tax 
action at the next session of the 
80th Congress, but whether Presi- 
dent Truman will veto the proposed 
new tax cuts is anybody’s guess now. 

If the Republicans have their way, 
a tax cut of from 10 to 20 per cent— 
across the board, as was originally 
planned early this year—will be 
pushed through fairly promptly, to 
become effective January 1. It’ll be 
a simple enough reduction, designed 
to win votes and influence people. 

Really long-term tax changes are 
on the Republican program for more 
deliberative action. 


Tax Investigations 


Most folks don’t know it, but there 
are no less than six Congressional 
Committees at present engaged in 
investigations of some phase of the 
tax questions. These are the House 
Ways and Means Committee, tradi- 
tional tax-originating committee of 
the House; the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, which is investi- 
gating the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue to see if folks are getting their 
dollar’s worth out of agents’ work; 
the House Small Business Commit- 
tee, which is investigating the tax 
advantages enjoyed by co-ops; the 
Joint Congressional Committee on 
Internal Revenue, which has been 
preparing statistics to show which 





taxes have reached the saturation 
point and what new fields are left 
to tax, if any; the Senate Finance 
Committee, investigating Social Se- 
curity Tax and all its facets; the 
Senate Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive, which is studying 
the correlation between Federal- 
State taxation; and Senate Com- 
mittee on Small Business, which 
has set up a special committee to 
study the tax situation of all small 
businesses. 

All this more or less unpublicized 
tax activity proves the Republicans 
meant business when they said they 
would make tax reform one of their 
prime objectives, if given control of 
Congress. 


Inflation to Remain 


Decision of Congress to continue 
large-scale overseas relief and to 
“go along” with the Marshall Plan 
means little, if any, deflation for the 
coming two or three years in this 
or probably any other nation. 

The decision, of course, hasn’t 
been announced formally yet, but 
everything is over but the shouting 
now. It’s been apparent ever since 
the junketing Congressmen started 
coming home that the Republicans 
for the most part feel about like the 
Democrats do on helping Europe. 

There’s no longer any question 
about a special session. The time to 
call it was the problem. And it will 
vote the Marshall Plan, although 
not the original amounts requested. 
These amounts, of course, have 
been padded with the idea in mind 
that Congress would cut them 
heavily. 

Notes to you: Registered lobbyists 
with Congress now total 900, but 
there must be two or three times 
that many lobbyists operating in 
Washington at times—it all depends 
on how you define the word... 
The U. S. already is stockpiling 
scarce raw materials to be used in 
any possible future war .. . Rub- 
ber, copper, lead, zinc, molyodenum, 
and a whole raft of other metals 
are on the new Department of the 
Army’s list for hoarding .. . There 
are now forty-five American cor- 
porations with assets of more than 
$1,000,000,000 . . . Largest is the 
huge Bell Telephone Company, with 
assets of $7,381,000,000, three times 
as big as its nearest competitor, 
Standard Oil of New Jersey ... 
Business men who use short-term 
loans are finding they have to pay 
a slightly higher interest rate on 
borrowed funds ... The rate is due 
to rise even more and Treasury De- 
partment is expected to raise rates 
on short-term Government bonds. 
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Face Lifting With a Purpose 


By WALTER RUDOLPH 





@ One oF the most thorough redec- 
orating jobs ever undertaken by a 
printer was recently completely at 
the Dispatch Printing and Engrav- 
ing Company, Erie, Pennsylvania. 
Approximately 6,000 square feet of 
plant and office were given carefully 
planned new illumination facilities, 
while the walls were finished in a 
pale neutral green known for its 
ability to relieve eye strain as well 
as to give a “lift” to general work- 
ing spirits. 

“The face-lifting program was 
undertaken for two primary rea- 
sons,” explained Edmund J. Mehl, 
plant and office manager. “In addi- 
tion to the basic idea of increasing 
production efficiency, to which good 
lighting is essential, we think an 
improvement in employer and em- 
ploye relationships results from a 
more satisfactory place in which to 
turn out the work. 

“For instance,” he continued, “we 
want our personnel to come to work 
gladly, not with foreboding and the 
feeling that they are going into a 
dismal, slip-shod plant for a daily 
grind. We carry this idea a little 
further, and have the janitor come 
before anyone else—he turns on the 
lights and gets things going, and 
employes, we have found, enter the 
shop as though a load were lifted 
from their shoulders. The day be- 
gins pleasantly, instead of as if it 
were to be a dreaded experience.” 

About $4,700 was expended upon 
lighting fixtures and installation, 
and $3,500 on painting and general 
redecorating. Planning of the light- 
ing facilities was turned over to the 
commercial development depart- 
ment of the local branch of the 
Pennsylvania Electric Company. A 
special effort was made to properly 
illuminate each department of the 
plant, which has about 5,000 square 
feet of floor space and includes 
seven large and four small presses, 
six composing tables, two proof- 
reading stones, a composing type- 
writer room, and a slug room. 

Seventy-eight industrial two- 
lamp fluorescent fixtures with 40 
watts to a lamp were found neces- 
sary to give an average, general il- 
lumination throughout the plant of 
25 footcdndles. Of course, specific 
jobs calling for more powerful light- 
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ing, as revealed by study and con- 
sultation with department heads, 
were given more intense illumina- 
tion. Certain parts of the printing 
areas and the proofreading loca- 
tions have about 60 footcandles. 
Composing tables were given about 
40 footcandles. 

Each particular point of the in- 
stallation was gone over with those 
immediately affected by the same. 
Department foremen discussed with 
those making the installation the 
most difficult work that would be 
performed under each group of fix- 
tures. The placement of the fixture 
in relation to suspension distance 
from the ceiling and distance from 
the work was carefully considered. 





ABOVE: General office of Dispatch Printing and 
Engraving Company was refinished and lighting 
improved. Woodwork was given high gloss en- 
ameling, complimentary to pale green walls and 
ceiling. The vanes on the fixtures eliminate glare 


RIGHT: Lighting was pl d in junction 
with foremen in the plant. Note arrangement 
over the composing tables to give the most 
practical illumination to every worker. The of- 
fice is in the rear, back of the glass partition 





BELOW: Note light-reflecting walls, which are 
pale green, easy on the eyes. About 60 foot- 
candles of light are maintained over most of the 
press working areas, with 78 fluorescent units, 
40 watts to a unit, used over 5,000 square feet 


* 








The comments made by the plant 
visitors since the program was com- 
pleted disclose this to be one of the 
best lighted of all printing plants. 
The additional advantage of be- 
ing safer from a fire insurance angle 
was afforded the Dispatch company 
after the installation. It was found 
necessary to strengthen the service 
line, since it was inadequate for the 
new lighting program. New switch 
or branch boards have also been 
installed, as well as new feeders. 
Voltage capacity was increased. 
Four-tube commercial fluorescent 
lights with vanes were used in the 
general office of the Dispatch plant. 
These vanes have the features of re- 
ducing the glare and consciousness 
of bright illumination, being easy to 
maintain in respect to cleaning of 
fixtures as dust doesn’t collect very 
fast on the edges, and contributing 
to the over-all pleasant working 
atmosphere with decorativeness. 
The interior decorating included 
refinishing of much of the office 
furniture, touching up and polish- 
ing, even of the leather coverings. 
The walls were patched and sanded, 
and the floors throughout were gone 
over, cleaned and repaired, waxed 
and polished with a machine. 
This “face-lifting’”’ was the first 
undertaken by this firm in about 
fifteen years, although the manage- 
ment has consistently maintained 
one of the brightest, cleanest print- 
ing plants in this part of the coun- 
try. Further improvements are on 
the way, according to Mehl, with 
the mechanical equipment slated for 
changes next, or new machinery to 
be installed when available. 


* * 


Making"Good At Linotype 

Another one-armed man who is 
making good as a Linotype opera- 
tor is Earl J. Hucks of the Florence 
(South Carolina) Morning News, 
according to The Linotype News. 

Operator Hucks lost his right arm 
in a crane accident while helping 
to move a house February 7, 1942. 
After the accident, he worked as a 
shipping and receiving clerk, but 
he wanted to learn a trade. 

He applied at the vocational re- 
habilitation office in Florence and 
took up a course of training on the 
Linotype. “It was hard,” he was 
quoted as saying, in a story in the 
Florence Morning News, “but I was 
determined to succeed. Then, too, I 
received needed encouragement.” 

For some time now, Hucks has 
been a regular operator with the 
Morning News and can be counted 
on to set “a galley of 7-point type 
in forty to sixty minutes.” 
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NATIONAL PAPER TRADE ASSOCIATION MEETS 
TO DISCUSS PROSPECTS FOR PAPER INDUSTRY 


@ Prices oF paper will continue firm 
and supplies will balance demand two 
years hence, according to speakers at 
the fall convention of the National 
Paper Trade Association at Chicago, 
October 27 to 29. Statistics given at the 
convention indicate that the production 
during the year 1947 will go down in 
the history of the paper industry as the 
all-time high record, with more than 
21,000,000 tons produced in mills in the 
United States and imports accounting 
for another 3,664,000 tons, making a 
total of almost 25,000,000 tons of paper 
consumed in our country. In terms of 
individual use, this means that 350 
pounds of paper are used here per per- 
son annually, whereas in 1939 the rec- 
ord was 244 pounds per capita: 

A. Ellis Frampton, Hammermill Paper 
Company, Erie, Pennsylvania, in his il- 
lustrated speech, said that the bond and 
book papers have increased less in their 
price, proportionately, than other com- 
medities since 1926. He made a com- 
parative study of prices of 1946 with 
those of 1947. Prices of manufactured 
goods generally were raised from 134 in 
1946, to 151 in 1947; farm products, from 
171 to 187; foreign pulp, from 165 to 185; 
domestic pulp, from 115 to 125; Number 
1 sulphite bond, from 110 to 124; and 
Number 1 coated book papers from 107 
to 120. 

Cola G. Parker, the president of Kim- 
berly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wis- 
consin, whose address was read by M. J. 
Schulenberg of the same company, said 
about prices: “Despite public criticism 
of the high cost of living, I believe the 
paper industry continues close to any 


Ts a Lucy 


Here are the answers to the quiz on page 53. How 
well did you remember the information which you 
have read from time to time in previous issues of this 
magazine or have seen elsewhere? 





1. d; or 50 million. 

2. ec; or color proofs to guide pressmen 

in their work. 

3. a, b, and c are all correct! 

4. False. This is an “overlay.” An un- 

derlay is leveling under the plate. 

5. True. 

6. Arranged chronologically in order of 
their introduction: (1) Garamond in 
1530; (2) Caslon in 1722; (3) Basker- 
ville in 1757; and (4) Bodoni in 1789. 

- b; or .1660. 

8. False; 49 per cent is for lumber; only 

9 per cent is for pulpwood. 

9. b; or saddle-wire. 


By R. Randolph Karch 
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normal comparison. General price ad- 
vances have been no more than enough 
to cover constantly increasing costs and 
to leave a moderate margin of profit 
after taxes.” 

Mr. Parker said that the expense of 
replacing equipment in many instances 
was twice as much and sometimes even 
more than the original cost. He said 
that the whole paper manufacturing 
industry has been and is operating 
month after month at more than 100 
per cent of rated capacity. 

“For a long time now, we have been 
realizing the financial advantages of 
capacity operations and any increase in 
volume offers no further opportunity 
for the absorption of higher costs,” con- 
tinued Mr. Parker. “It would hardly 
seem likely that the industry is in a 
position, as suggested in some quarters, 
to cut prices, broaden the market, make 
more goods, and thereby maintain the 
proper profits through a smaller margin 
on more units. 

“Further cost increases, unless they 
are to reduce or wipe out present profit 
margins, must be compensated for, 
either by decreased costs in other direc- 
tions or by an increased price to the 
customer. We know of no significant 
economies that can be made. 

“Just where prices may finally settle 
is more than the $64 question. I would 
leave it at this for the purpose of my 
discussion: It goes without saying that 
if we are to continue helping distressed 
peoples in other countries on a large 
scale, the bill must be paid.” 

Concerning added facilities for pro- 
ducing paper, Mr. Parker said that since 
V-J Day paper mills have expended (or 
now have expansion projects in various 
stages of completion) more than $45,- 
000,000. He said production during 1947 
will exceed by 10 per cent that of 1946. 

Congressman Clarence J. Brown of 
Ohio, chairman of the House of Repre- 
sentatives’ special committee on news- 
print and paper supplies, mentioned 
facts divulged in connection with the 
investigation of his committee. He 
warned the paper manufacturers and 
merchants attending the convention 
that they had better take steps to pro- 
tect their sources of supplies in view of 
the trend on the part of provincial gov- 
ernments in Canada to limit cutting of 
timber and production of pulpwood. He 
said that it was doubtful that any sup- 
ply of pulpwood could be obtained from 
Alaska, “although the huge forest wood 
reserves in Alaska will undoubtedly 
prove to be of the utmost importance 
in the years to come to the fine paper 
industry of the United States. Referring 
to Canadian policies and competition, 
he said in part: 

“During our recent visit to Canada, 
we found that a number of newsprint 
machines have been converted to the 
manufacture of book and magazine 
paper. Numerous other mills are under 
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construction for making fine papers 
or paper products. The Canadians say 
there is more profit for them in the fine 
papers than in making of newsprint. 
Some Canadian manufacturers insist it 
will always be possible for them to 
manufacture book, magazine, and other 
fine papers, pay the United States im- 
port duties thereon, and still compete 
on a price basis with similar products 
made here in our country. So I say to 
you in all frankness that you can pre- 
pare to have greater competition soon 
in these fields from Canada.” 

Congressman Brown said that even 
more alarming developments in Canada 
which threaten injury to the fine paper 
industry in the United States are the 
steps that are being taken to reduce 
materially the exportation of pulpwood. 
He continued: 

“As most of you know, the Crown 
Forests of Canada are under control of 
the provinces, rather than the federal 
government of Canada. In Ontario, a 
strict control over the cutting of wood 
in the Crown Forests is already in ef- 
fect. Prime Minister Drew of Ontario 
frankly stated in an address at our 
Toronto Conference that his provincial 
government would not permit the cut- 
ting of more wood in any one year than 
would be reproduced that same year.” 

The speaker suggested that the man- 
ufacturers of fine papers in the United 
States must think about their future 
supply of pulp and pulpwood. He ad- 
vised increase of supplies from southern 
states of our country for newsprint pur- 
poses, better conservation of present re- 
sources, and adequate reforestation. 


@ AccorDING to a front-page item in 
the Chicago Tribune, a printer’s errors 
caused some short-lived joy among the 
GI’s in Germany, when an announce- 
ment read that mating privileges were 
to be increased (“mailing” should have 
gone there) and severance pay would 
be $300,000 (there were three extra 
ciphers on that one). 





CHICAGO UNION AND EMPLOYERS AT DEADLOCK 


@ Cuicaco is again in the midst of 
labor agitations which include a dead- 
lock of Typographical Union Number 
16 with the newspaper publishers about 
how the work should proceed without a 
signed contract, and all negotiations of 
that union halted with the commercial 
printers because of the union’s refusal 
to comply with provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. In addition, other unions 
and employers are faced with the neces- 
sity of negotiating contracts, because 
all contracts applying to operations in 
commercial plants end on December 31. 

Newspaper publishers have stated in 
an official communication to the Typo- 
graphical Union Number 16 that the 
union’s representatives have told them 
“with fairness” that the union has no 
quarrel with the newspapers, but that 
“the quarrel is with the new law.” 

“Notwithstanding what any of us may 
feel about the law, there is no reason 
why the Chicago Typographical Union 
Number 16 and the Chicago Newspaper 
Publishers Association cannot continue 
to work together in good faith as in the 
past, in full compliance with the law,” 
said the publishers in their formal let- 
ter sent to the union. Another para- 
graph reads: 

“We think you should agree with us 
that from your point of view and from 
ours, we should not discard at this time 
all of the security and stability in jobs, 
wages, and other conditions of employ- 
ment which the written contracts have 
given to both of us in the past. In that 
spirit we have proposed to your repre- 
sentatives that those provisions of our 
present agreement that are within the 
law shall be continued for a period of 
one year—from October 21, 1947, to Oc- 
tober 21, 1948; that after such an agree- 
ment has been concluded in good faith 
between us, then your representatives 
and ours shall consult on the matter of 
wages with the stipulation that when a 
wage scale has been mutually agreed 
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From same publishing house, Oxford University Press, an old Bible (1675) rests on one designed 
by Bruce Rogers, costliest Bible ever published, each page individually designed. (Acme photo.) 


upon, it shall be retroactive to October 
21, 1947, but for not more than sixty 
days.” 

The union attitude is that the ITU 
and the local union will establish their 
own working rules under what they call 
their “conditions of employment” with- 
out a contract, and that the officers and 
scale committee of the local union shall 
be empowered to act with reference to 
work stoppages in case of lack of agree- 
ment on the part of employers with 
their proposals. The union wants to 
ignore the Taft-Hartley Act, which the 
newspaper publishers will not do. 

Commenting upon this attitude of 
the Chicago typographical union, the 
Franklin Association of Chicago, which 
has contractual relations with all print- 
ing establishments, said in a bulletin: 

“This union policy is terribly disturb- 
ing since it is clear to everyone in the 
industry, by now, that contract or no 
contract, the new Taft-Hartley Law 
applies to all employers and unions, 
and the posted conditions can have no 
guarantee, effective, unchanged, for 
any specific period of time.” 

The Franklin Association warned its 
members that independent action must 
be avoided. 

In the proposal made by the scale 
committee of Number 16, to newspaper 
publishers, substantial changes in the 
present conditions are requested. Day 
workers are to be paid $102.60 a week 
for 32% hours, instead of $85.50 now 
paid for a work week of 36% hours. 
Night workers are to be paid not less 
than $112.86 instead of $91 for 32% 
hours, and the third shift is to be paid 
$117.86 for the 30-hour week which is 
now in effect. 

One factor which is being considered 
is the loss of work in Chicago because 
of the differentials in working condi- 
tions and wages in favor of smaller 
cities. This was impressed upon the 
minds of both employers and employes 
by the information that Cuneo Press, 
Incorporated, Chicago, has recently lost 
the contract to print, bind, and mail 
the monthly editions of the American 
Legion Magazine which had been pro- 
duced in the Cuneo plant for the past 
seventeen years. The contract, which 
exceeds a million and a quarter dol- 
lars a year, has been awarded by the 
publication committee of the American 
Legion to C. T. Dearing Printing Com- 
pany, Louisville, Kentucky, a division of 
Fawcett Publications. Editions run be- 
tween three and four million copies. 

Not only is the wage scale about 25 
per cent less in Louisville than in Chi- 
cago, but the pressmen’s union in that 
city has ruled that a complement of 
four men is required on a rotary maga- 
zine press in that city with fewer 
journeymen pressmen than in Chicago, 
where unions insist upon six men, four 
of whom are journeymen. Reports in- 
dicate that other large runs now done 
on rotary presses in Chicago are to be 
transferred to other cities. 
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TEN MODELS Of a new line of paper 
joggers have been announced by Amer- 
ican Type Founders Sales Corporation. 
Exhaustive tests indicate a great sav- 
ing in time of press and bindery oper- 
ations as a result of use of these new 
electrically operated joggers which are 
divided into three distinctive types. The 
single-action models provide for the 


One of new line of electrically operated paper 
joggers made by the American Type Founders 


sheets to vibrate up and down, the 
operator holding the sheets on edge. 
The double-action models provide for 
the deck to vibrate at an angle so that 
sheets are jogged into alignment ver- 
tically and against the end board at 
the same time, making it unnecessary 
to shift the stock. The tilting-deck 
models provide for the deck of stock to 
vibrate against two side boards. These 
models are designed for jogging sets of 
sheets such as multiple forms with 
carbon interleaving. Single-action mod- 
els weigh from 70 to 700 pounds each; 
double-action models from 100 to 400 
pounds each; and the tilting-deck mod- 
els from 70 to 400 pounds each. All 
models handle every weight of stock 
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from onionskin to heavy cardboard. 
Each model is equipped with conven- 
iently located controls. 


THE MULTIPRESS, manufactured by B. 
Verner & Company, Incorporated, has 
been designed to print envelopes, im- 
prints, and specialty work of sizes less 
than nine by twelve inches. It is of a 
flatbed cylinder design, has a rated 
speed of 6,500 an hour, is five feet, eight 
inches long, and four feet high, and 
weighs 1,200 pounds. Its stock range is 
from a 16-pound paper up to 4-ply 
cardboard. Forms may be changed and 
locked up directly on bed of press with- 
out removing the chase. It has a dou- 
ble inking system. Makeready requires 
a minimum of time and can be elimi- 
nated entirely by use of a rubber blan- 
ket under tympan for envelope printing 
and imprinting work. Standard equip- 
ment includes an extension delivery, 
three way paper jogger, a set of four 
covered form rollers, chases, tools, and 
a motor of % hp. 


EVERYTHING required for good routing 
and planing in a commercial printing 
plant or a smaller newspaper plant has 
been incorporated in the Model RP-12 
Router-Planer, so the Hammond Ma- 
chinery Builders, Incorporated, has an- 
nounced. A feature is a separate ball- 
bearing spindle driven by a belt from 
a constant speed and a regular type 
of motor. Two lights for illumination, 
a hand wheel above the spindle to con- 
trol depth of routing, pulleys to bal- 
ance the spindle, and other devices are 
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Many new devices are featured in this router- 
planer made by Hammond Machinery Builders 


additional features. Type-high planer 
equipment includes the planer plate 
with clamps, planer tool and type-high 
gauge. The table size is 22 by 22 inches, 
its height is 39 inches, and floor space 
required is 39 by 29 inches. Its net 
weight is 290 pounds. 


A NEw paper cutter, known as the 
National Hydraulic 36-inch Cutter, has 
been announced by the National Cutter 
Division of the Frank M. Hill Machine 
Company, Walpole, Massachusetts. The 
distinctive feature of this new cutter is 
the application of the hydraulic prin- 





Hydraulic principles have been applied to de- 
sign and operation of this National paper cutter 


ciple to its design and operation which 
the manufacturer claims has resulted 
in smoother work, greater safety, and 
more flexibility. 

For safety purposes, the two hands 
of the operator are required to handle 
the machine, one hand to press the 
clamp, and the other to operate the 
knife bar in conjunction with it. There 
are no drive gears, no fly wheel, no 
clutch, no brake, no drive shaft, and no 
foot treadle. Pressure of the clamp is 
variable, a dial beside the adjusting 
wheel registering working pressure of 
the clamp. Numerous adjustments can 
be made to suit the action of the ma- 
chine to the work required of it. Within 
minutes, operation of the machine can 
be converted from shear-cutting to ver- 
tical-cutting, or vice versa, In vertical 
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cutting, many things such as index tabs 
and scalloped edges may be produced 
besides usual operations. 

While the 36-inch paper-cutting ma- 
chine is now being marketed, the com- 
pany is planning the production of 
larger and smaller units with various 
features to provide a well-rounded line 
of machines for use of all branches of 
the graphic arts. 


SupreME Laboratories, Incorporated, 
has announced a new rubber plate vul- 
canizer which produces rubber printing 
plates for flatbed and rotary presses. 
The initial unit, producing plates 12 by 





Rubber plate vulcanizer which will produce 
rubber plates for either flatbed or rotary presses 


10 inches in size, includes a hydraulic 
pressure device of 20-ton capacity; 
master pilot lights, indicating when the 
power is turned on; a 30-minute timer, 
a temperature indicator, and several 
other new features. 
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David W. Schulkind (left) and Melville C. Cole examine new skid-lift described in item below 


E. P. Lawson Company, New York, 
has cooperated with the Southworth 
Machine Company, Portland, Maine, in 
developing its new power operated skid- 
lift. It employs adjustable electric eye 
controls to keep the top of the lift level 
with the paper-cutter table at which 
the operator will work. Adjustable band 
and side guides allow for easy jogging 
of sheets before the stock is put into 
the cutter. Numerous other features 
add to its efficiency and safety. 

In the picture, Melville C. Cole, presi- 
dent of the Southworth Machine Com- 
pany, is pointing out operating features 
of the lift, while David W. Schulkind, 
president of E. P. Lawson Company, 
which is the exclusive eastern distribu- 
tor of the skid-lift, looks on. 


ATF’s IMPROVED Chief 22 offset press, 
designed for a sheet of paper 1714 by 
22% inches, has been announced by 
American Type Founders Sales Cor- 
poration. Bijur automatic lubrication is 
standard in this new press. This pro- 
vides a positive metered feed of clean 
filtered oil and saves from 10 to 15 
minutes running time a day. Floor 
space required for the press measures 
51 by 76 inches, and speed range is 


rated at from 3,000 to 5,000 impressions 
an hour. Net weight of the press is 
3,200 pounds. 


THE PIONEER-Toledo Corporation of 
Toledo, Ohio, has announced its Model 
D Saw Trimmer, designed for printers 

















New saw trimmer designed for ‘“‘one-saw” shop 


and publishers who operate a “one- 
saw” shop. It will handle strip material, 
slugs, and electros, both shell and solid 
casts. Its weight is 150 pounds, and the 
table is 18 by 22 inches. 


A STANDARD four-unit ATF-Weben- 
dorfer offset press built especially for 





Manufactured. by the Webendorfer Division of American Type Founders is this Chief 22 improved offset press, designed for paper 17:2: by 2212 inches 
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printing a 16-page newspaper has been 
announced by American Type Found- 
ers, Incorporated, and will be built at 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, in the newly- 
formed web press division in charge of 
Albert Vogel, for many years chief en- 
gineer of Walter Scott and Company. 
The new press weighs approximately 
60,000 pounds; occupies floor space of 
12 by 46 feet, is 10 feet high, and its 
capacity is 16,000 or more folded copies 
an hour. Webs are 35 inches wide, with 
rolls 36 inches wide. It will print 16 
pages, size, 17% by 22% inches, or 32 
pages tabloid size, one color. Different 
combinations of color pages may be ar- 
ranged. An imprinting unit—printing 
from a rubber plate—makes possible 
printing an extra color such as a flag, 
a box, an overprint, or a tint block. 
Roll stands, automatic tension controls, 
variable speed controls, adjustable cyl- 
inders to bring colors into perfect reg- 
ister, a folder, a flat sheet chain pile 
delivery which will cut sheets and de- 
liver them, are some other features of 
the press. Mr. Vogel said that the press, 
although a standard model, can be 
equipped with various added devices to 
accommodate special needs of purchas- 
ers, both in their production, and in 
the space available for installation in 
their buildings. The press is also suit- 
able for commercial work such as mag- 
azines, catalogs, and other long run jobs. 


AppiTions to the Futura family of 
type faces have been announced by In- 
tertype Corporation, as follows: 18- and 
24-point Futura Bold Condensed with 


ABCDEFG abcdefghijkl 123 
ABCDEFG abcdefghijkl 123 


18 Pt. Futura Bold Cond. with Medium Cond. No. 2 


ABCD abcdefghijkl 123 
ABCD abcdefghijkl 123 


24 Pt. Futura Bold Cond. with Medium Cond. No. 2 


ABC abcdefg 123 


30 Pt. Futura Bold Condensed 


ABCD abcdefg 123 


30 Pt. Futura Medium Condensed 


Medium Condensed Number 2; 30-point 
Futura Medium Condensed, and 30- 
point Futura Bold Condensed. The new 
type faces are shown above. 


A NEw rotary die-cutting device has 
been announced by the Champlain 
Company for inline use with Cham- 
plain Speedry rotogravure presses in 
manufacturing cartons. Cutting and 
creasing blades are of tough, long-last- 
ing alloy tool steel and can be removed 
easily for sharpening. Creasing, scoring, 
and all the cutting operations are ac- 
complished separately or in unison ac- 
cording to requirements. Finished car- 
tons flow from a moving web at speeds 
up to 450 feet a minute. 
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AS A SERVICE TO OUR READERS, 
THE BOOKS REVIEWED HERE MAY 
BE ORDERED DIRECT FROM OUR 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 





MODERN AND HISTORICAL TYyPOGRAPHY— 
AN ILLUSTRATED GUIDE, by Imre Reiner, 
is a first edition with English text, lim- 
ited to 1,000 copies, printed in Switzer- 
land. It is a well printed book, done in 
good limited-edition style, and the many 
specimens shown are remarkably clear 
and sharp reproductions, the whole be- 
ing a credit to the craftsmen who pro- 
duced it. 

The book is divided into sections, 
starting with the title page, then trade 
and business cards, the ornament in 
typography, cartouches and vignettes, 
masters of calligraphy, Johann Michael 
Fleischman, calligraphy and typog- 
raphy, typographic book plates, Thomas 
Bewick, billheads, typography in adver- 
tising art, labels and trademarks, and 
typographic miscellany. Each section 
opens with a page or more of comments 
by the author. 

From the standpoint of presenting a 
good collection of specimens of printing, 
chiefly historic, the book has merit and 
interest. Few, if any, of the 160 designs 
reproduced can be classed as modern. 

“Modern and Historical Typography,” 
by Imre Reiner, is priced at $450 a 
copy, and may be ordered through THE 
INLAND PRINTER book department. 


DANIEL BERKELEY UPDIKE AND THE 
MERRYMOUNT PRESS, by George Parker 
Winship, presents the first of a series 
of books to be published under the gen- 
eral heading of “Printers’ Valhalla” 
which will be devoted to individuals 
“whose careers contributed to the de- 
velopment of bookmaking during the 
five hundred years since the invention 
of typography.” 

The book is distinctly a collector’s 
item. It is filled with inspirational ma- 
terial all graphic arts workers should 
have a share in, material that is alto- 
gether too frequently neglected. The 
career of Daniel Berkeley Updike, his 
early efforts to establish and build up 
the Merrymount Press, the success he 
achieved, and the wide recognition he 
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gained, cannot help but have a strong 
appeal to book lovers as well as those 
who practice the art of making books. 
“The crowning achievement of this 
organization [the Merrymount Press],” 
says the author, “is that it has suc- 
ceeded in keeping the craftsman in his 
place as the essential, irreplaceable 
factor in the making of books and of 
every variety of printed matter.” 
“Daniel Berkeley Updike and the 
Merrymount Press,” by George Parker 
Winship, is priced at $5 a copy, and 
may be ordered from this department. 


REBUILDING THE SALES STAFF, by Saul 
Poliak, is an important sales tool for 
those who are carrying the responsibil- 
ity of building up effective and produc- 
tive sales forces. In his preface, the au- 
thor states that he “has assembled what 
he considers to be the most substantial 
data about the techniques and philos- 
ophy cf the selection and training of 
salesmen. Hence, this volume is a com- 
posite of the thinking and practice of 
sales organizations in all parts of the 
country.” ; 

From recruiting salesmen, the volume 
goes into application blanks, reference 
checking, contracts, recruiting college 
graduates, the interview, the standard- 
ized interview and rating scales; psy- 
chological testing, the latter including 
both an appraisal and tools and meth- 
ods; and so on through to visual aids in 
training. 

“Rebuilding the Sales Staff” is priced 
at $4.00, and may be ordered through 
THE INLAND PRINTER book department. 


PRINTING DESIGN AND LAyouT, second 
edition, by Vincent Steer, is a British 
book carrying the subtitle: “The man- 
ual for printers, typographers, and all 
designers and users of printing and ad- 
vertising—including showings of nearly 
five hundred type faces and a series of 
thirty-six type calculation charts.” 

The book may well be called a com- 
plete course of study in typographic de- 
sign and layout. It starts with the pur- 
pose of the layout, the work of the 
typographer, the need for designed 
printing, then goes into the preliminary 
theme, constructing miniature layouts, 
the basic laws of design, and so on to 
margins for books, de luxe margins, the 
massing of light, the division of space, 
and interplay of blacks and whites. 

It takes up the development of calli- 
graphy, and goes into the romance of 
type design, the principles of type selec- 
tion, lettering for layouts, leading the 
reader in logical order through the 
basic principles, including type and copy 
calculations, to the details of fine ty- 
pography, dramatizing the advertising 
message, choosing the right paper, the 
technique of pictorial presentation, how 
to use color in typography, on to the 
scope of the book typographer, and the 
work of the commercial typographer, 
closing with thirty-six charts for use in 
type and copy calculations, and about 
forty-six pages of specimens of type 
faces from England, France, Germany, 
Holland, Italy, Spain, and America. The 
book is profusely illustrated. 
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In his prefatory note the author em- 
phasizes some excellent points when he 
states: “Simplicity is the hardest lesson 
we have to learn in typography. It is 
easy to be modern, for to be modern one 
has only to follow the crowd. It is easy 
to be clever, for to be clever one has 
only to learn a few typographical tricks. 
It is not so easy, however, to be simple 
and direct, for to be effectively simple it 
is essential to have gained a thorough 
mastery of the fundamentals.” It is 
all these fundamentals that the author 
deals with throughout this second edi- 
tion of his book. 

“Printing Design and Layout,” by 
Vincent Steer, founder and president 
of the British Typographers Guild, is 
priced at $10.00 a copy, and may be or- 
dered through this book department. 


A HIstTory OF PRINTING IN NoRTH CarR- 
OLINA, by George Washington Paschal, 
is the story of the Edwards & Brough- 
ton Company, of Raleigh, which was 
founded in 1871. The author has, how- 
ever, gone back to the beginning of 
printing in North Carolina, and gives 
a detailed account of the pioneer print- 
ers of the state. 

The start of the Edwards & Brough- 
ton Company presents an interesting 
story. Two young printers, Cornelius 
Bryant Edwards and Needham Bryant 
Broughton, both of Raleigh, were con- 
sidering the venture of setting up a 
printing office. Major W. A. Smith sold 
them the old Standard office, almost 
entirely on credit, and loaned them a 
hundred dollars to pay for supplies, 
telling them he would never foreclose 
on the mortgage so long as he found 
them with their coats off and hard at 
work. The mortgage was not foreclosed. 
It was paid in full. 

An appendix gives sketches of both 
Edwards and Broughton, also of Dr. 
Charles Lee Smith, who became presi- 
dent and principal owner in 1914. A 
second appendix gives a partial list of 
books and pamphlets produced by the 
company, starting with 1872. 

This history may be ordered through 
THE INLAND PRINTER book department. 


HANDBOOK OF EARLY AMERICAN ADVER- 
TISING ART, by Clarence P. Hornung, 
presents a collection of 190 full page 
plates with more than 2,000 advertis- 
ing illustrations, cuts and types, used 
from colonial times through the 1890’s, 
rare pictorial material gathered from 
private and museum sources. 

In his preface the author announces, 
“My primary motive in the prepara- 
tion of this volume has been the de- 
sire to present, in a more orderly and 
organized form, the vast riches of the 
past century and a half of advertis- 
ing illustration. The growing interest 
evinced during recent years in revi- 
vals of the nineteenth-century pictorial 
material and subject matter, as well 
as in reversion to earlier letter forms 
and old type styles, firmly establishes 
the right to examine all that has gone 
before with a view to its further serv- 
ice in the advertising techniques of the 
present day.” 


Interesting indeed are the prelimi- 
nary pages that precede the plates. In 
these pages the author comments on 
and discusses the beginnings of adver- 
tising during colonial days; the rise of 
the newspapers and early directory ad- 
vertising; wood engraving—the princi- 
pal medium for early advertising art; 
trade cards and announcements—pre- 
cursors in the field of printing design; 
the typographic design accompanying 
early advertising art; period from 1840 
to 1895 witnesses development of new 
advertising forms; and, post Civil War 


EARLY AMERICAN 
ADVERTISING 
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Dust cover is characteristic of book’s content 


and centennial era sees wide expansion 
in the use of illustration—while taste 
suffers a severe decline. 

“Handbook of Early American Ad- 
vertising Art” is priced at $6.50 a copy, 
and the book may be ordered through 
this department. 


CONSTRUCTIVE COLLECTIVE BARGAINING, 
by Edward T. Cheyfitz, (assistant to 
Eric A. Johnston, president of the Mo- 
tion Picture Association of America), 
presents the most constructive approach 
to the entire subject of collective bar- 
gaining, or to labor-management rela- 
tionship, that has come to our atten- 
tion. It should be read and seriously 
considered by all those interested in this 
present highly controversial problem. 

Mr. Cheyfitz clearly “points the way 
to better employer-employe relations,” 
and to clarifying many of the present 
misunderstandings, through the appli- 
cation of “democratic, humanized bar- 
gaining techniques.” 

“America,” says Mr. Cheyfitz, “has 
learned many things from the Second 
World War. A most important discovery 
was that management and labor can 
perform production miracles—if they 
cooperate. Wartime production experi- 
ence indicates that a tremendous po- 
tential of increased productivity exists. 
It can be realized through a teamwork 
approach.” 

“When the brains and energy of labor 
are added to the brains and energy of 





manuyement,” continues Mr. Cheyfitz, 
“improved production is inevitable.” 

In bringing out his many points on 
constructive collective bargaining, or 
on harmonious labor-management rela- 
tions, Mr. Cheyfitz stresses the need of 
participation by labor in the formula- 
tion of plant policies, or all policies af- 
fecting personnel and production. This 
participation in policy making, he has 
strongly emphasized, will destroy dicta- 
torial leadership, but it does not have 
to destroy leadership. “The basic right 
that management must guard,” he says, 
“is its authority to direct if it is to con- 
tinue to lead. And it must lead if the 
plant is to operate efficiently.” 

The major problem in the next dec- 
ade, according to Mr. Cheyfitz, is: “Is 
economic democracy possible in our 
modern mass-production society?” He 
continues: “There is but one possible 
answer to this question, and it lies in 
our fundamental philosophical outlook. 
We either believe in democracy or we 
don’t. If we do, then we should proceed 
to develop harmonious and efficient 
patterns of democratic living in our 
workshops. And in doing just that, we 
shall resolve our industrial relations 
problems.” 

In his concluding chapter Mr. Chey- 
fitz bring out forcefully that “To serve 
themselves best, management and un- 
ions must recognize their mutual inter- 
dependence and their responsibility to 
the community. This is the great im- 
perative of our time. It isn’t a question 
of lip service to social idealism. It is a 
question of down-to-brass-tacks ap- 
praisal of our economic necessities .. . 
There is no better place to begin to end 
economic isolationism than in the col- 
lective bargaining process. 

“We have it in our power to move on 
to new heights of mental and material 
well-being. Or, we can go down as other 
civilizations have before us, because we 
were caught in the trap of an advanc- 
ing technology that produced problems 
of living together we could not solve. 

“Either we will make collective bar- 
gaining work or we will give way to 
the police state.” 

“Constructive Collective Bargaining,” 
by Edward T. Cheyfitz, is priced at 
$2.00 a copy, and may be ordered 
through THE INLAND PRINTER. 


TRICKS OF THE PRINTING TRADE, by 
W. H. Richards, fourth edition, packs a 
lot of useful hints into a booklet of 
forty pages 3% by 5% inches in size. 
This new edition includes an additional 
eight-page insert giving helpful sugges- 
tions for those just starting or planning 
to start small job shops. 

The booklet includes many sugges- 
tions for short-cuts in the shop, from 
a simple system for recording and in- 
dexing orders, a job ticket and esti- 
mate blank, indexing storage galleys, 
printing a small form on a large press, 
printing two colors with one impression, 
planning for future orders, feeding and 
gathering duplicate sheets, and so on— 
hints or suggestions which should mean 
a saving of many times the cost of the 
booklet which is $1.00. 
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A HANDBOOK OF PRINTING TyYPES—with 
notes on the style of composition and 
graphic processes used by Cowells. 
There’s a heap of charm in this little 
book, and it exudes pleasure and inspi- 
ration as one leafs through its ninety- 
six pages. 

In reality, this book. would undoubt- 
edly be classed as a printer’s style book. 
True, it is just that, and from that 
standpoint it presents an excellent ex- 
ample of what a printer’s style book 
can be, for it is so different from the 
usual run. 

Take the following quotation from 
the preface: “This book has been de- 
signed to help typographer and pub- 
lisher in the production of bookwork. 
It will be of little assistance to the 
advertising layout man seeking the let- 
ter forms of display faces. ... What 
service should the printer give to the 
publisher? We think he should follow 
out his wishes and interpret them in 
spirit and letter. But also, where the 
’ publisher so desires it, the printer 
should be able to pian and design books, 
bringing together author, illustrator, 
and typographer so that there is agree- 
ment and common understanding of 
the problem to be tackled. Naturally, 
meticulous supervision of the work 
should follow.” 

This book is published by W. S. 
Cowell Limited, Ipswich, England. The 
writing, designing, and overseeing of 
the production of the book is credited to 
John Lewis, the company’s designer and 
typographer. It opens with a few pages 
of “Notes on the House Style of Compo- 
sition,” followed by three pages of in- 
troductory matter on “The Type, the 
Text, and the Pictures,” this leading 
into the showing of the type faces 
which “form the basis for book compo- 
sition in this house.” 

The manner of showing the type 
faces is also rather unusual. The name 
of the face is given in about 36-point 
caps; above it, in two lines, are shown 
the caps and lowercase in 10- or 12- 
point; underneath, in three lines, ap- 
pear the italic lowercase and caps and 
the regular small caps. Then comes a 
paragraph, briefly giving a history of 
the face, and also describing the speci- 
men page or pages in which the face is 
shown. Other data gives the sizes in 
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which the face is available for keyboard 
composition and for hand composition. 
Other faces in the same “family” are 
shown on another page—roman, italic, 
bold. A specimen page of text showing 
the use of the face is given, then two 
pages showing several sizes of the face 
set solid, with 10-point shown in vary- 
ing degrees of leading—one, two, and 
three point leads between lines. An- 
other specimen page of text with a page 
illustration follows. In some instances, 
when the type face is suitable, one 
specimen page is printed by letterpress, 
another by offset. 

Illustrations with the specimen pages, 
most of them in color, are selected for 
their suitability to the type face shown. 

A few pages of miscellaneous matter 
at the back include “A Selection of Dis- 
play Faces,” “Conclusions on the Type 
Faces for Use in Book Composition,” 
“On the Preparation of Copy for the 
Printer” with the proofreaders’ marks, 
“Notes on Graphic Reproduction,” and 
a glossary of printing terms. 

“A Handbook of Printing Types,” W. 
S. Cowell Limited, 96 pages, 5% by 9 
inches, may be ordered through THE 
INLAND PRINTER book department. 


NEWSPAPER DESIGNING, by John E. Al- 
len, combines the principal features of 
two of the late Mr. Allen’s former books 
—“Newspaper Makeup” and “The Mod- 
ern Newspaper,” both now out of print 
—with a considerable amount of new 
material covering the most recent trends 
and developments. 

Simple, neat, orderly makeup, with 
the use of type faces selected for their 
legibility, combine to make a world of 
difference in the appearance of a news- 
paper and also in its appeal to and ac- 
ceptance by newspaper readers. This 
statement may be said to present the 
gist of Mr. Allen’s message in this new 
book, as it was his message through all 
his writings on newspaper makeup. But 
he proceeds, step by step, to develop his 
points and to show by word and illus- 
tration the why and how of designing 
a@ newspaper to give it not only im- 
proved appearance but greater reader 
appeal as well. 

Publishers of newspapers should find 
much of interest and value in this book, 
and it should prove helpful to them in 
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all their efforts to maintain good typo- 
graphical appearance in their papers. 
Students of journalism, especially those 
studying newspaper makeup, should in- 
clude this book in their extra-curricular 
reading and make of it an indispensable 
guide and reference work. 

“Newspaper Designing,” 478 pages, is 
priced at $6.00 a copy, and may be or- 
dered through the book department. 


SELLING PRINTING AND DIRECT ADVER- 
TISING, by Richard Messner, is a hand- 
book for producers, salesmen, planners, 
and managers of printed promotion. 
It is, in reality, a very complete course 
in salesmanship as it applies to the 
printing field. The author writes out of 
an extensive experience in selling print- 
ing, supplemented by teaching and lec- 
turing on the selling of printing. 

The mutual interests of management 
and the printing salesman are well 
brought out and constructively empha- 
sized in the opening chapter. Then the 
principles of selling printing are dis- 
cussed, followed by finding the common 
ground with the printing buyer, build- 
ing the foundation for your sales story, 
how the printing salesman presents his 
story, combating the obstacles to a sale, 
putting color to work in selling print- 
ing, printing as an advertising and sales 
force, and so on through fifteen meaty 
chapters, the last discussing selling as 
a career. Each chapter closes with a se- 
ries of review questions. 

“Selling Printing and Direct Adver- 
tising,” 368 pages, is priced at $5.00 a 
copy, and may be ordered through THE 
INLAND PRINTER book department. 


How TO RwN A MEETING, by Edward 
J. Hegarty, offers helpful advice and 
suggestions for those who have any- 
thing to do with planning, organizing, 
and conducting meetings, whether they 
be of luncheon clubs, discussion groups, 
or other types. Planning the meeting, 
getting speakers, getting out the crowd, 
keeping the meeting moving, how to 
stage a discussion session, and so on 
through to some suggestions for speak- 
ers—these and other phases of the sub- 
ject are covered in thirty-nine short 
chapters occupying 217 pages. 

Priced at $2.50 a copy, the book is 
available through the book department. 


| A Little Extra Thought and Effort 
Produced Worthwhile Improvements 


* G. H. Petty, Indianapolis, Indiana, ably 
demonstrates what a little extra thought and 
effort can accomplish in the creation of a let- 
terhead. The original was simply four cen- 
tered lines of the same size of type. Mr. Petty 
has made good use of symbolism in the form 
of a loaf of bread which serves as a back- 
ground for decorated pastry. Typography 
has been improved by employing a modern 
roman letter, with its italic, and a harmoniz- 
ing decorative italic. The original colors of 
the letterhead area light green and black. 
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SUITS AGAINST UNIONS CONTINUE 
In spite of a last-minute offer by the 
Baltimore Typographical Union Num- 
ber 12 to sign a written contract with 
the Graphic Arts League, a group of 
Baltimore employing printers, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board hearing 
of the charges by the League that the 
International Typographical Union and 
its Baltimore local were violating the 
Taft-Hartley Act by refusing to bargain 
collectively got under way as scheduled 
on October 14, after the three unsuc- 
cessful attempts by ITU counsel to ob- 


taintain postponement of the hearing. 


Just before week-end adjournment of 
the hearing on October 17, the union 
made another offer to resume negotia- 
tions, provided a Government repre- 
sentative attended the talks. The NLRB 
counsel declined, on the ground that it 
was not the function of NLRB officials 
to take part in contract negotiations. 

The American Newspaper Publishers 
Association had also complained to the 
NLRB last month that the ITU “no 
contract” policy violated the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act, following an unsuccessful two- 
day conference between representatives 
of the two groups held in Indianapolis. 
The union stuck to its plan of posting 
conditions of employment in lieu of a 
contract; the newspaper group proposed 
a five-year conciliation contract. Each 
rejected the other’s proposal and the 
meeting adjourned with no plans being 
made for further conferences. 

Charges similar to those made by the 
Baltimore printers were filed October 1 
against the local union by the Nassau 
Daily Review-Star, of Rockville Centre, 
New York. A tentative agreement had 
been reached on all conditions of em- 
ployment, including wages and hours, 
but the publisher of the newspaper 
balked at signing an extension clause 
proposed by the union limiting its lia- 
bility under the Taft-Hartley Act. The 
clause read: “It is agreed that if any 
part of this agreement is declared to be 
illegal or inoperative by any agency or 
court, this entire agreement shall there- 
upon become null and void.” 


WILL EXPAND PRESS 

The Orchard Park Press, of Orchard 
Park, New York, has been sold by Wal- 
ter B. Zirbes, Sr., to a new firm headed 
by Roy K. Graesser. Plans are under 
way to ehlarge the commercial printing 
branch of the business and conduct a 
general publishing business. 


JOINS NOLAN CORPORATION 

James D. Jones, familiarly known as 
“Deb,” has been appointed as the sales 
representative of the Nolan Corpora- 
tion, Rome, New York, in the territory 
of Nebraska and Iowa. He thus resumes 
his connection with the graphic arts 
after having served in the United States 
Army in the Aleutian Islands. He is well 
known in the territory he will serve. 
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Mr. Ren H. Mutter, president of 
Gideons International, a business men’s 
association, in a recent speech before the 
Chicago Camp of Gideons, referred to 
distributing 2,400,000 Bibles in hotel 
rooms and public institutions. He also 
spoke of 9,500,000 copies of the New 
Testament presented to personnel of our 
Armed Forces during the war. The Gid- 
eons’ newest objective is to distribute 
leather-bound copies of the New Testa- 
ment, Psalms and Proverbs to a possible 
25,000,000 school children in the United 
States and Canada. He referred to Scrip- 
ture as “God’s Word, which has in- 
spired men to noble thoughts and deeds; 
has transformed communities and _na- 
tions; and will endure forever.” 

The Bible is God’s Answer Book, and 
millions of persons declare that it merits 
diligent and devout study. Let’s look at a 
few of the many passages of Scripture to 
see what it says about God’s Word. Quo- 
tations are respectively from Jewish, Cath- 
olic and Protestant versions: 

“I am God, and there is no one else 
. . . declaring from the beginning the 
end, and from the earliest days the things 
that have not yet been done, saying, My 
counsel shall stand firm . . . yea, I have 
spoken it, I will also bring it to pass; I 
have purposed it, I will also execute it.” 
(Isaiah 46:9-11) 

“All Scripture, inspired of God, is 
profitable to teach, to reprove, to correct, 
to instruct in justice, that the man of 
God may be perfect, furnished to every 
good work.” (2 Timothy 3:16, 17) 

“No prophecy ever came by the will of 
man but men spake from God, being 
moved bythe Holy Spirit.” (2 Peter 
1:21) 











ANPA STARTS RESEARCH 

Mechanical research as applied to the 
production of newspapers is being insti- 
tuted by the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishing Association, according to a recent 
announcement by C. M. Flint, research 
director. A* booklet has been issued by 
the association describing the program 
being conducted by a five-man com- 
mittee. Fifteen objectives are stated. 

In the preface to the program, the 
statement appears that for three years 
the ANPA has been planning and lay- 
ing out the groundwork for the re- 
search program. It is reported that the 
committee during all of its studies “has 
evolved no new facts or conceptions but 
has chosen the principles to govern the 
procedure which appear sound and per- 
tinent.” When stating its problem, the 
committee said that competitive means 
of communication and competitive ad- 
vertising media are evolving, and that 
newspaper costs for both labor and ma- 
terials are increasing. 

“Our processes are not all that we 
might wish them to be,” continued the 
statement. “We are offered the products, 
materials, and processes which are un- 
proven to us and which need careful 
evaluation before they are adopted by 
us. We, ourselves, have many ideas for 
improvement which need to be put into 
effect but which are costly of develop- 
ment. Manifestly, all of these problems 
cannot be solved by individual news- 
papers working alone.” 

Charts are shown in the booklet to 
illustrate the scope of operations of the 
committee and the means which will be 
employed to achieve objectives. 


PARTICIPATE IN EXHIBIT 

Displays of the equipment from forty- 
nine manufacturers in the printing 
industry were on exhibit in the show- 
rooms of Harry W. Brintnall Company, 
San Francisco, during October. Manu- 
facturers represented during a three- 
day conference were: the Challenge 
Machinery Company, by O. T. Gylleck; 
Chandler and Price Company, by J. W. 
Kirkpatrick; Doyle Company, by C. A. 
Doyle; Hiat Products, by Martin Hiat; 
Hamilton Manufacturing Company, by 
W. A. Duboc; the Hammond Machinery 
Builders, Incorporated, by both Lee 
Hammond and Adrian Vander Linde; 
Paache Airbrush Company, by William 
A, Geisser; F. P. Rosback Company, by 
Homer Rosback; H. B. Rouse Manufac- 
turing Company, by Harry W. Knoll; 
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and L. P. Metessar was the representa- 
tive of the Syntron Company. 

W. W. Brown, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Western Newspaper Union, 
officiated at a three-day Western News- 
paper Union-Brintnall conference pre- 
ceding the exhibit, and John E. Jones, 
executive vice-president of the Brintnall 
Company, was the host. 


START PLANT ADDITION 

A forty-year-old water tank, 96 feet 
high, was moved intact 140 feet by truck 
and rollers to provide room for a new 
addition to the plant of Challenge Ma- 
chinery Company, Grand Haven, Mich- 
igan. Floor space will be enlarged by 
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Water tank at Challenge Machinery Company 
was moved upright to make way for addition 


more than 10,000 feet, with subsequent 
increase in production capacity. 

The moving of the tank, which weighs 
30 tons empty and is built of three-inch 
cyprus, was considered an unusual en- 
gineering feat. 


ISSUES CATALOG 

Hamilton Manufacturing Company, of 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin, has issued a 
catalog containing illustrations of com- 
posing room furniture and equipment 
with descriptions of their construction 
and uses. Instructions are contained in 
the catalog concerning “how to estimate 
your own imposing stone requirements” 
and other items. 








SLOW IMPROVEMENT SEEN IN PAPER SUPPLIES 
BUT PRINTERS STILL SUFFER FROM SHORTAGE 


@ THE PAPER Situation continues to im- 
prove gradually, but the supply is still 
by no means plentiful and the printers 
suffer numerous hardships as a result. 
Typical of current experiences of printers 
are those that were described recently 
by Ernest Schmatolla, purchasing agent 
for Publishers Printing Company, New 
York City, at a luncheon meeting of 
the Milton Paper Company. 

“It is often only by dint of perse- 
verance and perspiration,” stated Mr. 
Schmatolla, “that one may obtain the 
paper specified in any order today. It 
may take thirty-five calls to paper mer- 
chants. It may require the collection of 
paper in dribs and drabs since large 
quantities are often difficult to obtain 
from one source.” 

He cited one instance in which seven 
purchase orders were required for 6,000 
sheets of a certain type of paper. Sched- 
uling for a smooth flow of paper both 
to the plant and through it is still prac- 
tically impossible, he said. 

The supply of market pulp, which 
governs the availability of book paper, 
appears to be catching up to demand. 
If demand for and production of paper 
continues at the present rate through 
the winter and spring, there will prob- 
ably be a balance between supply and 
demand by the early summer of 1948, 
according to Hugo H. Hanson, president 
of the Association of Pulp Consumers. 

If there should be any setback in the 
demand for paper resulting in a decline 
of over-all operations of from 5 to 10 
per cent, the market supply would come 
into balance with demand very quickly, 
said Mr. Hanson, and there would likely 
be an end to the $50 to $75 premiums 
presently being paid for pulp above the 
general level of domestic and Canadian 
contract prices. 

The Department of Commerce said 
the situation for most grades of paper 
and paperboard, other than newsprint, 
has greatly improved, and the supply 
should continue to ease as further new 
capacity comes into production within 
the next year. 

The price of paper is not likely to 
come down as long as the present high 
demand continues, said Haroid H. Hol- 
den, sales manager of the Oxford Paper 
Company, speaking last month at a 
luncheon of the Baldwin Round Table 
Club in New York City. Prices are on 
a reasonable level now, compared with 
other commodities, he said. Comment- 
ing on the high profits earned by paper 
mills, Mr. Holden said that most of 
these profits are being made in types 
other than book and fine papers, which 
are currently earning only about 6 per 
cent on sales. Book paper, he pointed 
out, accounts for less than 10 per cent 
of total paper and paperboard produc- 
tion, or 2,000,000 tons out of a total of 
21,000,000 tons. 

From the long range, world view- 
point, the pulp supply may be even 


shorter than now in a couple of years, 
Mr. Holden stated. Per capita consump- 
tion in this country has risen to 347 
pounds, as against 10 for the rest of 
the world. World consumption in 1946 
was 32,000,000 tons, whereas 42,000,000 
tons would have been required to sup- 
ply normal world needs. England and 
Europe, for example, consumed only 
6,500,000 tons in 1946 compared to 13,- 
000,000 tons in 1937. 

When Europe and England get back 
to the prewar consumption level, they 
will be using pulp now being shipped 
to this country. Scandinavian countries 
will have supplied the United States 
with about 600,000 tons of pulp this 
year, about 100,000 tons more than last 
year, partly because these countries, 
chiefly Sweden, have been pushing the 
export of pulp to build up a better 
dollar balance. While this quantity of 
600,000 tons is only a small fraction of 
the 12,000,000 tons of pulp used yearly 
in the United States paper production, 
its loss to other markets would tighten 
the supply situation here. 

The commercial printing industry 
has voiced strenuous objections to the 
elimination or reduction of commercial 
discounts by the paper industry. This 
practice started in New York City about 
September 1 when the printers there re- 
ceived formal notice from paper mer- 
chants that the customary 2 per cent 
discount was being cut to 1 per cent. 
This would add a million dollars to the 
cost of the estimated $100,000,000 worth 
of paper obtained through merchant 
channels in New York. Most printers 
find the present price a hardship. 

Donald Boyd, president of the Print- 
ing Industry of America, has appointed 
Raymond Blattenberger, Philadelphia, 
to head a committee to confer with the 
paper manufacturers and merchants on 
reinstatement of the discounts, which 
the PIA says “have served as a valuable 
credit stabilizing factor.” 

Action of the papermakers was taken, 
it was reported, as a direct result of a 
change in credit terms imposed upon 
them by some paper manufacturers, 
and the PIA feels that the printing in- 
dustry should not be the victim of the 
failure of the paper merchants to work 
out more satisfactory credit arrange- 
ments with their suppliers. 

Mr. Boyd pointed out that most paper 
merchants are no longer fulfilling their 
historical function of stocking the paper 
for printers and other users. Instead, 
because of the shortage which has ex- 
isted for several years, the paper mer- 
chants have been serving merely as the 
brokers of paper. 

“The merchant has been taking the 
order subject to acceptance by the mill,” 
said Mr. Boyd, “and in a vast majority 
of cases never handling a sheet of the 
product. A wholesaler is justified in a 
higher mark-up than a broker, as a 
wholesaler has a heavier investment in 
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warehousing facilities, trucks, delivery 
equipment, et cetera, and must supply 
the capital to carry large quantities of 
paper for the spot market. 

“Under normal conditions, the printer 
depends upon the merchant to ware- 
house for him and thus to reduce the 
amount of capital in the printer’s busi- 
ness. The printer naturally expects to 
pay for this service when he gets it, 
but he doesn’t want to pay for some- 
thing he doesn’t get. The merchants 
have passed on every single mill price 
increase to all of their customers, even 
though the paper shortage has reduced 
their function to being largely that of a 
paper broker.” 

On the committee with Mr. Blatten- 
berger will be a group of national lead- 
ers in the printing industry, and sub- 
committees will be set up in each major 
printing center. Meetings will be re- 
quested with the National Paper Trade 
Association and all other groups which 
represent the manufacturers and the 
jobbers of paper. 

Newsprint continues to be scarcer 
than any other type pf paper. The sup- 
ply for the United States consumers in 
1947-48 is estimated as within 5 per 
cent of maximum demand, or a short- 
age of 235,000 to 245,000 tons against 
about 5,000,000 tons of maximum de- 
mand, according to R. M. Fowler, presi- 
dent of Canadian Newsprint Institute. 

Dealing with the world supply and 
demand as a whole, he said existing 
machine capacity, while less than pre- 
war, is still about a half million tons 
in excess of estimated current demand. 
Of all this machine capacity, however, 
more than 1,500,000 tons is standing 
idle because of lack of raw materials 
and minor repairs. This idle capacity, 
he said, is the chief cause of the pres- 
ent world shortage, which is estimated 
at 1,000,000 tons, with most of the idle 
machines being in Britain, Scandinavia, 
France, Germany, and Japan. 

Canadian production of newsprint in 
1946 jumped about 900,000 tons over 
production in the previous year, repre- 
senting an all-time record which will 
probably be surpassed this year when 
Canadian production will show an in- 
crease of 1,400,000 tons over the prewar 
average. About 93 per cent of this in- 
crease is going to United States con- 
sumers who are now receiving 82 per 
cent of total Canadian output. 

There will probably be a further in- 
crease in newsprint prices about Jan- 
uary 1 because of increased labor, coal, 
and freight costs, Representative Clar- 
ence J. Brown, chairman of the House 
Newsprint and Paper Committee, told 
the members of the Inland Daily Press 
Association last month. G. H. Mead, 
chairman of the Mead Corporation, 
maker of fine paper, said that the price 
of newsprint should be increased for 
the benefit of both the newsprint com- 
panies and their customers. “I am not 
connected with newsprint making in 
any way,” said Mr. Mead, “but it is the 
least attractive branch of the paper 
industry from the standpoint of finan- 
cial investment.” 


DIVELY NAMED PRESIDENT 

George S. Dively, vice-president and 
general manager since 1944, of Harris- 
Seybold Company, Cleveland, was elected 
president by the board of directors on 
September 16, to succeed the late Alfred 
Stull Harris. Prior to 1944, Mr. Dively 
served as the secretary-treasurer of the 
company, and has been a director since 
1941. He has had a part in the planning 
of the Harris-Seybold expansion pro- 
gram since he became associated with 
the company ten years ago. Prior to 
that time he had a broad experience in 
engineering, production, sales, and fi- 
nance with several industrial concerns. 
He is a graduate of the engineering 





GEORGE S. DIVELY 


school of the University of Pittsburgh, 
as well as of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration, and 
was recently elected a vice-president of 
the American Management Association. 

R. V. Mitchell, chairman of the board 
and chief executive officer of Harris- 
Seybold Company, who made the an- 
nouncement of President Dively’s new 
position, also announced the election of 
Roger D. Williams, who is the son-in- 
law of the late A.S. Harris, as a member 
of the board. 

The directors re-elected included Mr. 
Mitchell, Mr. Dively, A. T. Colwell, W. 
C. Dunn, Harry A. Porter, E. D. Rogers, 
N. O. Scourfield, J. W. Valiant, and L. 
P. Wasserman. 


“IDEAL BOOK" REPRODUCED 

Ecusta Paper Corporation, of Pisgah 
Forest, North Carolina, has reproduced 
“The Ideal Book” by Thomas James 
Cobden-Sanderson and has mailed com- 
plimentary copies to a selected list of 
printers, advertising agencies, and pub- 
lic relations counsels. Original copies of 
the book are collectors’ items. 

The book, written in 1901, is consid- 
ered by craftsmen, so the Ecusta state- 
ment reads, “as the perfect embodiment 
of all those principles which guide the 
creation of the best in typographic de- 
sign, illustration, and calligraphy.” 


In reproducing the book, the Ecusta 
firm adhered as closely as possible to 
the basic design of the original volume 
with the hope that the doctrines of Mr. 
Cobden-Sanderson “will serve to stimu- 
late and refresh the thinking of today’s 
craftsmen in the field of printing, ty- 
pography, publishing, and advertising.” 

Cobden-Sanderson directed that all 
the Doves Press Type be destroyed and 
prior to his death in 1916 he helped to 
carry out his own bequest. The type 
was destroyed in compliance with his 
bequest which read: 

“To the bed of the River Thames, 
the river upon whose banks I have 
printed all my books, I bequeath the 
Doves Press Fount of Type—all the 
punches, the matrices, and the type in 
use at the time of my death... .” 


ANNOUNCES NEW ESSAY CONTEST 

An arinouncement booklet has been 
issued concerning the twelfth annual 
essay contest sponsored by the Interna- 
tional Printing Ink division of Inter- 
chemical Corporation in cooperation 
with the National Graphic Arts Educa- 
tion Association. The subject of the 
essays, which students in high schools 
throughout the country are requested 
to write, is “Printing and a Free Econ- 
omy.” Information concerning the rules 
of the contest may be obtained from 
Fred J. Hartman, educational director, 
National Graphic Arts Education Asso- 
ciation, 719 Fifteenth street, N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 


GOSS NAMES MANAGER 

Lloyd B. Langs has been named man- 
ager of the Duplex Division at Battle 
Creek, Michigan, of the Goss Printing 
Press Company, whose president, R. C. 
Corlett, announced the appointment. 
Mr. Langs has also been named a vice- 
president of the Goss organization. 
Previously he had been treasurer and 
a director of the Duplex Printing Press 
Company. 

The Duplex Printing Press Company, 
which had sold only specified assets to 
the Goss concern, will voluntarily liqui- 
date its business within the next year, 
so Arthur P. Stone, vice-president and 
secretary, announced. Mr. Langs will 
continue as treasurer until the liquida- 
tion will have been completed. 


URGES USE OF BETTER PAPERS 

Cartoons and display type matter 
have been used in a two-color booklet 
to emphasize the idea that cotton fiber 
papers are in greater supply than the 
cheaper bond and ledger papers, and 
cost little more proportionately than 
the other grades. The booklet has been 
produced and circulated by the Byron 
Weston Company, and urges printers, 
lithographers, engravers, and other con- 
verters to sell to their customers the 
higher grade papers because of “qual- 
ity, uniformity, long range economy, 
and lasting satisfaction.” Other quali- 
ties which the converters are asked to 
stress are color, cleanliness, strength, 
writability, printability, and erasability 
of higher grade cotton fiber paper. 
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ITU MEMBERS TOLD TO MEET WITH EMPLOYERS 


BUT TO AVOID ACCEPTANCE OF ANY PROPOSALS 


@ Wooprurr RANDOLPH, the president of 
the International Typographical Union, 
advised local unions in an official com- 
munication that they should not refuse 
to meet employers in collective bargain- 
ing negotiations but they must avoid 
committing themselves to any proposai 
of employers. The advice was given in 
the September issue of The Typograph- 
ical Journal to amplify policies declared 
by the recent ITU convention to the 
effect that “members may accept em- 
ployment only from employers who are 
willing to employ them under the ‘Con- 
ditions of Employment’ which the sev- 
eral unions adopt after approval by the 
executive committee of the ITU.” 

Mr. Randolph told unions that “the 
Taft-Hartley law does not require ei- 
ther party to make a concession.” He 
warned them that there are a number 
of things well established in the print- 
ing industry that are outlawed by the 
Taft-Hartley law which employers will 
insist shall be eliminated from all new 
labor contracts. 

“If you do not sign a contract, if you 
do not agree to the proposal of the em- 
ployer, the law protects you,” continued 
Mr. Randolpn. “If you have no agree- 
ment and no contract in effect, you can 
strike. On that point let me be a little 
more explicit. There is no law that 
specifies that you must tell an employer 
why you are striking, or why you are 
quitting your job. That is none of his 
business, since the Taft-Hartley law has 
been adopted. Without any obligation 
toward the employer by way of what is 
now a legal contract you can strike for 
no reason at all. 

“T anticipate that the employers will 
be trying to get members of the Typo- 
graphical Union to tell them that they 


are striking for some one of these illegal 
purposes mentioned in the act. If the 
members of the union tell the employer 
that they are striking for the closed 
shop, because the employers were raid- 
ing the composing room with non- 
union help, it is very likely that some 
judge will issue an injunction restrain- 
ing you from striking for what he may 
say is an illegal objective. In my opin- 
ion that will be the first invasion by 
the courts of the fundamental right to 
strike. Step by step thereafter all the 
chains will be put on and organized 
labor shackled.” 

Mr. Randolph suggested that unions 
may learn from the tactics of employers 
“who could sit around the table and 
bargain with all the designated repre- 
sentatives of a labor union, always re- 
fusing to make a concession.” He went 
on to remark: 

“Senator Wagner himself, in answer- 
ing a question, stated that the Wagner 
Act did not compel anybody to agree to 
anything. But in the course of the years 
the Wagner Act was in effect, decisions 
were rendered to the effect that if the 
bargaining parties arrived at an agree- 
ment, they must sign a contract to that 
effect. That was the decision that was 
designed to protect and help in the or- 
ganization of the workers in this coun- 
try. To counteract any such decision the 
Taft-Hartley act specifically provides 
that a labor organization must bargain 
in good faith. But such obligation does 
not compel either party to agree to a 
proposal or require the making of a 
concession. While I firmly believe that 
the law was written to protect the em- 
ployer, we find that we can—I believe 
we can—get equal treatment under the 
law for the same purpose.” 


MINNEAPOLIS SHOWS BEST APPRENTICE RATIO 


@ Mrinneapotis has the best record of 
leading cities in the United States in 
its ratio of apprentices to journeymen 
printers, as figured from 1947 member- 
ship statistics of the International Ty- 
pographical Union. The ratio of the 
Minneapolis Union is one apprentice to 
ten journeymen. The membership rec- 
ord shows 772 journeymen and 75 ap- 
prentices. Last year’s score was 730 
journeymen to 50 apprentices, a ratio of 
one to fourteen. 

St. Louis continues to be the worst 
city in its apprenticeship record. Last 
year the ratio was one apprentice to 
eighty-three journeymen, while this 
year, the ratio is one apprentice to 145 
journeymen, The membership last year 
was 1,258 journeymen and fifteen ap- 
prentices, while this year it is 1,305 
journeymen and nine apprentices. 

The ratio for the entire ITU this 
year is one apprentice to sixteen jour- 
neymen, whereas last year’s ratio was 
one to twenty. An increase of 1,101 ap- 
prentices was recorded this year, the 
entire number being 5,276, as compared 
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with 4,175 last year. Total journeymen 
this year are listed at 83,026, as com- 
pared with 80,177 last year. 

New York gained 139 apprentices 
during the year, its ratio this year being 
one apprentice to fifteen journeymen, 
whereas last year the ratio was cne to 
thirty-eight. Journeymen number 9,347 
and apprentices, 374. 

Chicago gained only twelve appren- 
tices during the year, the ratio being 
one apprentice to twenty-one journey- 
men. Last year it was one to twenty- 
two. Membership is 5,129 journeymen 
and 245 apprentices. 

Both Detroit and San Francisco 
changed their respective ratios from 
one apprentice to twenty-six journey- 
men last year, to a ratio of one to fif- 
teen this year. Detroit increased its 
number of apprentices from fifty-six 
last year to 104 this year. The increase 
of apprentices in San Francisco was 
from fifty-five last year to ninety-two 
this year. Los Angeles increased its ap- 
prentices from sixty-five last year to 
110 this year, changing its ratio from 








one apprentice to twenty-three jour- 
neymen last year, to one to fifteen. 

Washington, D.C., with a membership 
of 3,148 journeymen and 111 apprenti- 
ces, gained seventeen apprentices and 
changed its ratio from one to thirty- 
three, to one to twenty-eight. 

Only slight changes from the ratios 
listed in the September, 1946, issue of 
THE INLAND PRINTER (page 57) are 
shown in the 1947 figures for the cities 
of Albany, Cincinnati, Atlanta, Buffalo, 
Denver, Cleveland, St. Paul, and others. 

Some other gains in the number of 
apprentices for the year are as follows: 
Baltimore, twenty-six; Boston, nine- 
teen; Philadelphia, twenty-six; Seattle, 
fifteen. Of these, Baltimore’s ratio is 
one apprentice to eleven journeymen, 
while the others range about the aver- 
age for the whole country. 


APPOINTED LINOTYPE EDITOR 
Wesley E. Carter has been appointed 
to serve as editor of The Linotype News, 
published by the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, succeeding the late John E. 





WESLEY E. CARTER 


Allen. He is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, having majored in 
journalism and he was also employed, 
while a student, as a linotype operator. 
He later studied at Columbia Univer- 
sity. During his connection with Ken- 
tucky newspapers, and as owner of one 
of them, he won for his papers several 
awards for typographic excellence. Mr. 
Carter will be the second editor of The 
Linotype News during its twenty-five 
years of publication. Until recently Mr. 
Carter has been doing specialized work 
for the Government. 


C. J. STROMBERG RETIRES 

Charles J. Stromberg has retired from 
the firm of Stromberg Allen and Com- 
pany, Chicago printer, and his interests 
have been acquired by his associates, 
Herbert L. Greaves and Charles S. 
Greaves. 
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CANADA TO BUILD PLANT 

Plans are being evolved by the Cana- 
dian Government Printing Bureau to 
erect a printing plant to provide facili- 
ties for doing the work required by the 
departments and other agencies of the 
Commonwealth. 

Unofficial data concerning the new 
plant indicates that the cost will be at 
least $1,500,000; will be air conditioned; 
it will be located on ten acres of land 
and have landscaped gardens, trees and 
lawns surrounding it and will be de- 
signed so that it can be expanded. 

Ottawa, the location of the present 
inadequate printing plant and also the 
seat of the national government, is 
favored for the location of the new 
plant, though the city of Quebec and 
the province of Ontario are competing 
for the project. The present plant is 
sixty years old and now employs ap- 
proximately 800 persons. 

The Canadian government has em- 
ployed M. E. Powers, consulting print- 
ing engineer of Chicago, (writer of spe- 
cial articles appearing currently in The 
Inland Printer) to work ou details. 


PROMOTES USE OF AIR MAIL 

How to put air mail to work is de- 
scribed in a new sales portfolio which 
is being distributed to printers and oth- 
ers by the United States Envelope Com- 
pany. The portfolio consists of sixteen 
pages, and is designed to be used by 
printing salesmen to present to busi- 
ness men reasons why air mail can aid 
them in saving time and money. 

The center spread of the portfolio is 
an Official air mail route map of the 
Post Office Department. Then follows 
reproductions of electros which printers 
can use on special letterheads to be 
printed for business men, four of which 
are in two colors. These electros may be 
obtained by the printers from certain 
paper merchants. Two pages are devoted 
to listing of styles and sizes of regular 
business envelopes which may be used 
by the business men for air mail. 

It is stated that the use of special air 
mail envelopes rather than stickers is 
advised by post office officials to expe- 
dite the handling of air mail letters. 
Other pages of the portfolio furnish the 
printing salesmen with some points to 
be used in selling the idea. 


WILL INSTRUCT AT CARNEGIE 
Adelbert B. Brokaw, who received a 
degree in printing from Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, Pittsburgh, and 
holds a journeyman’s card in the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, has been 
appointed instructor in typography at 
the Institute where he was an honor 
student. He is a native of Minneapolis. 


WINS TOP HONORS 

The Industrial Press Association of 
St. Louis selected the house magazine 
Good Impressions, published by the As- 
sociated Printers and Lithographers of 
St. Louis, as the most outstanding 
magazine of-its type in that area and 
presented to the printers’ group a gold 
“Oscar” as the award. Out of a pos- 


sible score of 110 points, Good Impres- 
sions received 101.9 from the judges in 
the external house magazine competi- 
tion. The Bemis Bag Company’s “The 
Bemistory” received top honors in the 
internal house magazine competition. 


APPOINTS CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR 
Louis Minton has announced that the 
MacFarlane Supply Company, of East 
Montreal, Quebec, with connections in 
the other provinces of Canada, has been 
appointed exclusive Canadian distribu- 
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NEW CUTTERS ON DISPLAY 

More than 150 representatives of the 
printing and binding fields witnessed 
the unveiling and first public demon- 
stration of the new Lawson “46” and 
“52” hydraulic clamp cutters at the 
New York showrooms of the E. P. Law- 
son Company on October 20. 

Harvey Glover, the president of the 
Sweeney Lithograph Company, broke 
champagne bottles on the new cutters. 
“It is fitting,” said Mr. Glover, “to make 
use of such a time-honored custom in 


y Lithograph Company, Belleville, New Jersey, breaks bottle 


of champagne over the new Lawson “46” hydraulic clamp cutter at the Lawson showrooms in 
New York City. The “52” cutter—also unveiled the same day—may be seen in the background 


tor for “Mintite Rollers.” The exclusive 
American distributor is Dan J. Casey 
Jr. Printing Machinery, Incorporated, 
New York City. 

The Mintite rollers are manufactured 
by Louis Minton, Limited, Manchester, 
England, and were invented by Louis 
Minton, who has been in the roller- 
making business for fifty-three years. 
Associated with him are numerous 
chemists and engineers. 


ASSIGNED TO CHICAGO 

Albert T. Kuehn has been appointed 
head of the Chicago district office of 
Champlain Corporation, manufacturer 
of printing machinery, whose head- 
quarters are in Bloomfield, New Jersey. 
Mr. Kuehn is one of the machine de- 
signers of the company, having had 
sixteen years’ experience in this field. 
He had been for five years with the 
Rutherford Machinery Company and for 
nine years with the Directoplate Cor- 
poration. Born and educated in Chi- 
cago, Mr. Kuehn has been absent from 
the city for fourteen years. His office is 
at the Champlain Corporation district 
headquarters in Chicago. 


introducing these latest accomplish- 
ments of a pioneer in the paper-cutting 
industry.” 

“We feel,” said D. W. Schulkind, the 
president of the Lawson Company, 
when he introduced Mr. Glover, “that 
it is up to the graphic arts industry 
to support the development of new 
equipment. Competition should be en- 
couraged. We do not mean the vicious 
competition that is based upon price, 
but the competition that is based upon 
sound engineering and sound machinery 
development and business practices.” 

The new cutters have been designed 
by Fred Seybold, chief engineer of the 
Lawson Company, an outstanding au- 
thority in paper-cutting design and 
engineering. They are so named because 
the “46” measures 46 inches between 
uprights; similarly, the “52” measures 
52 inches. Both the new models have as 
standard equipment such features as 
the adjustable hydraulic clamp, positive 
clamp pressure, and hydraulic treadle. 
Two features are optional: the motor- 
operated back gauge and an automatic 
spacing device, operation of which elim- 
inates delicate electrical devices. 
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Statement of the Ownership, Management, Cir- 
culation, Etc., Required by the Acts of Congress 
of August 24, 1912, and March 3, 1933. 

of THE INLAND PRINTER, published 

monthly, at Chicago, Illinois, for 
October 1, 1947 

State of Illinois ios 

County of Cook . 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and 
for the State and County aforesaid, per- 
sonally appeared J. L. Frazier, who, 
having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the 
Editor of THE INLAND PRINTER, and 
that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management, etc., of 
the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended 
by the Act of March 8, 1933, embodied 
in section 537, Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations, printed on the reverse side of 
this form, to wit: 

1, That the names and addresses of 
the publisher, editor, managing editor 
and business manager are: 

Publisher: Maclean-Hunter Publishing 

Corp., Chicago, Ill. 

Editor—J, L. Frazier, Evanston, Illinois. 

Managing Editor—None. 

Business Manager—J. L. Frazier, Ev- 
anston, Illinois. 

. That the owner is: Maclean-Hunter 
Publishing Corporation, 309 West Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. The 
stockholders of the Maclean-Hunter 
Publishing Corporation are: John R. 
Thompson, 2511 Coyle Avenue, Chicago; 
J. L. Frazier, 2043 Orrington Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois; Col. J. B. Maclean, 
7 Austin Terrace, Toronto, Ontario; 
Horace T. Hunter, 120 Inglewood Drive, 
Toronto, Ontario; Maclean-Hunter Pub- 
lishing Company, Ltd., 481 University 
Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. 

3. That the known stockholders, mort- 
agees, and other security holders own- 
ng or holding 1 per cent or more of 

total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: None. 

. That the two paragraphs next 
above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if 
any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustees is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s § full 
knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who 
do appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this afflant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 


J. L. FRAZIER, Editor. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me 
this 17th day of September, 1947. 


M. E. JOHNSTON. 
(My commission expires Oct. 22, 1949.) 
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ALABAMA 
Birmingham. ...esccccccccceveces Sloan Paper Company 


Zellerbach Paper Company 


ARKANSAS 
Little Rock Arkansas Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Ze!lerbach Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 


. .Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 


CONNECTICUT 

Hartford 

West Haven 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington. ......+0+ The Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville... ..eeeeeeee Knight Brothers Paper Company 
Knight Brothers Paper Company 
cbse siselomi ......Knight Brothers Paper Company 
Tallahassee Knight Brothers Paper Company 
Knight Brothers Paper Company 


The Rourke-Eno Paper Co., Inc. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 


Sloan Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 


Berkshire Papers, Inc. 

Chicago Paper Company 

Midland Paper Company 

Capital City Paper Company 

INDIANA 

Indianapolis 
lOWA 

Se MUNOT kc bveeceesdente Carpenter Paper Company 

Sioux City Carpenter Paper Company 


Crescent Paper Company 


Carpenter Paper Company 
Western Newspaper Union 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville. ...scc0s saeseeee een The Chatfield Paper Corp. 


LOUISIANA 

Baton Rouge. .... japeneen nese Louisiana Paper Co., Ltd. 
New Orleans The D and W Paper Co. 
Shreveport Louisiana Paper Co., Ltd. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore Baltimore Paper Company, Inc. 
Carter, Rice & Company Corp. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co. 


Springfield 
Charles A, Esty Paper Company 


Worcester 

MICHIGAN 
Seaman-Patrick Paper Co. 
Carpenter Paper Company 


John Boshart Paper Company 
Minneapolis... . Carpenter Paper Company 
S. Paul... Secnegeesercue Carpenter Paper Company 


MISSOURI 
Kansas City Carpenter Paper Company 
Beacon Paper Company 
Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe Paper Co. 
Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 


Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 


Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 


NEW JERSEY 
. J. E. Linde Paper Company 


NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque. ... 


NEW YORK 


Carpenter Paper Company 


Hudson Valley Paper Company 
A, Price & Son, Inc. 


. Baldwin Paper Comapny, Inc. 
. Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
....The Canfield Paper Co. 
.Forest Paper Company, Inc. 
. J. E. Linde Paper Company 

A. Price & Son, Inc. 
Royal Paper Corporation 
Paper Service, Inc. 
Paper Service, Inc. 
Troy Paper Corporation 


Dillard Paper Company, Inc. 

Dillard Paper Company, Inc. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
FOB cs 0 ve vervencess 


OHIO 


.....Western Newspaper Union 


The Chatfield Paper Corporation 
The Petrequin Paper Company 
The Scioto Paper Company 

The Ohio & Michigan Paper Co. 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City Carpenter Paper Company 


Tayloe Paper Company of Oklahoma 


Eugene..... PR ioe Zellerboch Paper Company 
Portland Zellerbach Paper Company 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia + eeeee- Paper Merchants, Inc. 
Philadelphia D. L. Ward Company 
Pittsburgh hatfield & Woods Co. of Pa, 


RHODE ISLAND 
Providence Carter, Rice & Company Corp. 


Greenville Dillard Paper Company, Inc. 


TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga..... pavcoes ensue Bond-Saunders Paper Co. 
Southern Paper Company, Inc. 

Memphis Tayloe Paper Company. 

PRs bis eeecsaees ene naaie - Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 


Carpenter Paper Company 
Rake etKbbeReoKOeEM nH Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 


UTAH 
Salt Lake City.....0- 
VIRGINIA 


Zellerbach Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 


The Bover Paper Company 


EXPORT AGENTS 


American Paper Exports, Inc., New York, U. S. A. 
Cable Address: APEXINC—New York 


If our distributors cannot supply your immediate scods, we solicit your patience. There will be ample 


Levelcoat Printing Papers for your requirements when our plans for i 


d production can be aes | 











KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION - 


122 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK 17 
155 Sansome Street, SAN FRANCISCO 4 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


8 South Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 3 
22 Marietta Street, N. W., ATLANTA 3 


* TRADEMARK 
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four 


iness: 





Test your word knowledge 


of Paper and Printing 














2. Beater 





1. Deep Etching 


C] Hand routing 
C] Extra mechanical etching of a halftone 
C) Stone lithographing process 


3. Bold Face Type 








—] Name of a special display type 
(] Type with a conspicuously heavy face 
(J Any type larger than 36 point 


_} Linotype operator 

CL] Machine for mixing paper stock 
al . 

C] Tool for compressing type 


4. Trufectt 





ANSWERS 


1 Deep Etching is the extra me- 

chanical etching of a halftone. 
Engravings of many types are printed 
in testing Levelcoat* printing papers 
at Kimberly-Clark’s Consumer Ac- 
ceptance Laboratory. A regular part 
of Levelcoat quality control. 


2 Beater is the machine for mix- 

ing paper stock —and in making 
Levelcoat, it’s a machine of vital 
importance. For it is the thorough 
beating of scientifically apportioned 
ingredients which makes Levelcoat 
formation so outstandingly uniform. 


3 Bold Face Type is a type with 

a conspicuously heavy face—a 
“black” type. The bold, deep blacks 
of type or engraving solids gleam 
like liquid jet on the smooth, white 
surface of Levelcoat—a sparkling 
setting for fine typography. 


4 Trufect is a fine coated book 

paper, a distinguished member 
of the Levelcoat family. Printers 
prefer Trufect for such qualities as 
balanced ink affinity and uniform 
runability. Advertisers like its soft, 
clean brilliance. 





( A patented printing ink 
C) A fine coated book paper 


CJ A stereotype process 


Sevelecal 














- 
% 


PRINTING PAPERS 


Levelcoat* printing papers 
are made in the following 
grades: Trufectt, Kimfectt, 
Multifectt and Rotofectt. 


* TRADEMARK 
TT. M. REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
1872— SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS OF FINE PAPER MAKING—1947 





A PRODUCT OF 
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o your customers know the best way to establish an Air Mail policy? os; How 
Air Mail can reduce office expense? Swe When it pays to use Air Mail? ss 
This new U.S.E. booklet, “HOW TO PUT AIR MAIL TO WORK”, answers these 
and many other questions about Air Mail in a way that gets and holds a businessman's 
interest. o<Yws> From cover to cover it's fact-packed with attention-getting data your 
salesmen can pass along to your customers as an extra service — and get extra business! 


oss “HOW TO PUT AIR MAIL TO WORK” is being distributed’ free through 
your paper merchant. <%ws> Ask him for your copy today. os It's a sales tool 


you Il need and want. 


ee 


ways to establish an effec- 
tive Air Mail policy. 


complete case histories prov- 
ing value of Air Mail, 


-17” x 11” map showing Air 
Mail routes in the United 
States. 


work sheet of two-color Air 
Mail electros, available 
through your paper mer- 
chant at cost, which can be 
used to convert regular 
stationery. 


proof that Air Mail can 
reduce office expense, 
expedite purchase or- 
ders, solve billing prob- 
lems. 


list of rates for foreign 
Air Mail. 


Air Mail letterheads 
and samples of Air 
Mail envelopes. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY sv 
General Offices—Springfield 2, Massachusetts = IS = 
DIVISIONS FROM COAST TO COAST § eS 
i iaiainae World’s Largest Manufacturer of Envelopes 
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ADVERTISING : J [' 
Nf 
ee | re Be ~ ial Ul 


« A pey On Vy 
f our IF Watern,.- 
fa about yor \ ermark 


iS your 
atterncad - Gua 
nit Quality Guara 


BUSINESS ° 
WEEK 


NEWSWEEK Lovk through 


the PUPES » 


Se” al thre, , 
ooking rater ee 


A aiOe TT nape POT. 


Fine paper 


: ” . wn 
gays ‘Hello-in by 


the finest way 


com Fox R iVER 


Sa3 


My snsle. 7 
the frendy if 
Like ake, the ¢ 


“THE WATERMARK THAT 
MILLIONS KNOW, because: 


5108 Appleton, Wiscansie 
Packers. Onion Shite 


conan Fe Bond ete ibe Pee? FP Consumer—Advertised 


i hse se 


F* 11 National Magazines 


che papers, 
see all chree: 


FP Over 2,600,000 
PAPERS “BY FOX RIVER” Circulation 


Bond, Ledger, Onion Skin 
100% -75% 
50% and 25% 


Men Gatien Filiee P™ Year-round Campaign 


FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION + APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


PURCHASING 4 


“Letter Perfect 
aper 


fF DUN’S REVIEW < ~ 


on 


a ati ss pee ‘eohat oe st ; : | CLEARING HOUSE “=". 
PRINTERS’ INK <<! < on “hed 
De se t oF 





mS 


THE STRENGTI Io: OF THE 


LIVING FOREST 


NLY the choicest Northern Spruce from our own Canadian forest preserves are cut 
for the making of Cordova and our other fine papers. Detroit Sulphite boats trans- 
port the logs direct from the forest to our Detroit mill docks. 


Now begins the intricate processes of scientific papermaking in which modern facilities, 
skill and long experience combine to transform raw lumber into giant, moving reels of 
quality paper. The pure sulphite pulp is slowly and thoroughly cooked by the Mitscher- 
lich process which preserves the long, perfect pulp fibers and imparts strength and 
toughness of the living trees into Cordova Covers and Bristols. 


Every operation—from tree-cutting to finished paper—is “quality controlled” by Detroit 
Sulphite. This is your assurance of better papers possessing greater strength and dura- 
bility ... your assurance of finer printing results from every sheet of Cordova. 


@ Available in cover and bristol weights @ In choice of 12 sparkling colors, including white 
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Even while today’s paper needs are being 
filled, plans must be readied to fill future re- 
quirements. Tomorrow won't wait. 


What quantity of paper will be needed ? — 
what grades will users want? Answers to 
questions like these serve as guides in our vast 
timberlands, and prompt developments in our 
research laboratories. Such looking ahead 
enables millmen to set up advance schedules 
assuring proper time for fine-quality produc- 
tion. Likewise, salesmen and distributors can 
better serve their customers’ varied needs. 











WEIGHING FUTURE NEEDS 


Improvements in product, improvements in 
service are the constant objectives of our plan- 
ning program. International Paper Company, 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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to bedevilled printers 








F you are bedevilled by an ink problem, just remember Johnson 
Inks and their 143-year reputation for high quality. Then act accordingly 


— phone, wire or write. 


“ OhnsOn _ eoyeave 


GOOD INKS SINCE 1804 
10th and Lombard Streets ¢ Philadelphia, Pa. 











NEW YORK e CHICAGO e BOSTON e ST. LOUIS ¢ CLEVELAND ee DETROIT 
BALTIMORE © KANSAS CITY ¢e PITTSBURGH ¢ ATLANTA @ DALLAS 








In the Form — On the Press Bed.... 


CHALLENGE 7<-Séeed QUOINS 


Save Time—JInsure Accurate Register— Self-contained Unit m1 
Ready for Instant Use Anywhere — Direct Expansion — Self- o 
fooke = Cannot Slip—No Reglets 


Self-Contained... 


Made in Seven Handy Lengths— 
3, 412, 6, 7%, 9, 10% and 12 inches 





@®The CHALLENGE HI-SPEED QUOIN 
adds a new thrill to lock-up. You will 
be amazed at the speed and accuracy 
with which the job can be done. You 
save 70% to 80% on lock-up time be- 
cause:—(1) they are self-contained units, 
ready for instant use; (2) two Challenge 
Hi-Speed Quoins do the work of 4 to 8 
ordinary quoins; (3) quoin is always par- 
allel with the form and locks true for its 
entire length thereby providing square 
lock-up; and (4) ‘always clear” register 


indicator allows unlocking and relocking 
for changes in less time and always in 
exact register. 


Challenge Hi-Speed Quoins are abso- 
lutely different than any other quoin. 
Made of the finest steel rust-proof plated 
for long service. The extra heavy racks 
in Challenge Hi-Speed Quoins are of 
special quality tool steel—four times as 
strong as the fine steel used in chases. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE DATA TODAY! 





_THE ens 
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Ecusta “Paper Corporation 


PISGAH FOREST, NORTH CAROLINA 





Fine Flax Writing 
Linen Flax Writing 
Fine Flax Air Mail 


Flax-opake Bible and 
Printing Papers 


Boxed Typewriter Papers 
Stationery Cabinets 
Special Makeready Tissue 


Silver-Wrapping Tissue 
(Non-Tarnish) 


Make Your Letterhead, 


IMPORTANT 
LOOKING 














You Get Hairline Accuracy 
“In LINE-UP AND REGISTER 
With The CRAFTSMAN TABLE 


OU get hairline accuracy with a Craftsman 

Line-Up and Register Table ... all the way 

from layout to color register. With the 
Craftsman Table you can save time and money in 
making layouts, strike sheets and stick-up sheets. 
You can line up press sheets and get hairline regis- 
ter of color work. 


Craftsman gives you this exceptional accuracy be- 
cause this precision built line-up table has metal 
straightedges operating in machine-cut geared racks. 
Nothing can give you greater accuracy. Your choice 
of four sizes, with working surface of table 25” x 
38”, 39” x 51”, 46” x 66”, or 51” x 76”. 


Write today for Folder 


CRAFTSMAN LINE-UP TABLE CORPORATION 
57 River St., Waltham 54, Mass. George H. Charnock, Jr., Gen. Mgr. 
PHILADELPHIA: John Farnsworth, Bourse Building 


CHICAGO: Paul M. Nahmens, 719 S. Dearborn Street 
Taft S$ Man , LINE-UP and REGISTER TABLES 




















650.6* 


*World’s airplane speed 
record of 650.6 m.p.h. set 
by Douglas Skystreak over 


Meg Muroc Dry Lake, Calif. 





1234567 


FACSIMILE IMPRESSION 


WETTER ROTARY 
NUMBERING MACHINE 


numbers that make PROFITS 





There are substantial, easily-made profits waiting for (@) Frame of one-piece solid steel. @) Oval- 


you in numbering work—especially if you use depend- 
able Wetter machines. The rotary model kt for Shaped plunger, supported on all sides, no 


use on rotary presses. wobble, no smear. G) Lowest plunger, only 
No matter what the numbering job may be, you'll find 7 points high. @ Drop-cipher strongest made. 


a Wetter machine that will do a smooth, trouble-free 
job. Note these exc/usive Wetter features and you'll ©) Wheel shaft has V-slot for easy oiling. 


see why “you can number better with a Wetter.” © Machines are even picas in length. 


TITS | (a3 NUMBERING MACHINE CO. Atlantic Avenue & Logan Street, Brooklyn 8, N.Y. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS AND BRANCHES OF A.T. F., INC. 
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Prevent Dry-Air Shop Troubles 
with WALTON 


HUMIDIFIERS 





PHOTO COURTESY OF DAVIS DELANEY, INC., 
SHOWS TYPICAL WALTON INSTALLATION 


© Speed up Production by elim- 


inating static and choke ups. 


Stop paper troubles, curled 
stock, wrinkled sheets, wavy 
outside edges and also give 
your workers a healthier at- 
mosphere to work in. 









Takes no Hangs 
‘usable from 
space ceiling 


hp 
J 


WALTON INDUSTRIAL HUMIDIFIER 


(HEAVY DUTY) 


Walton Laboratories, Inc. IP-11-7 
Irvington I], N. J. 


Kindly send us your latest brochure on Humidifi- 
cation for Printers, Lithographersatand‘ Binders. 











MODEL G-4 


HAMMOND TRIMOSAW 


Whether sawing a full page type-high cast or a single slug, 
the “feel” of the Glider’s ball bearing table is practically 
the same. 

Further, this construction provides maximum precision as 
there is no side-play whatever. The Glider’s table is like a 
regular ball bearing race way, the only difference being 
that the ways are in a straight line. 





1616 DOUGLAS AVENUE @ KALAMAZOO 54, MICHIGAN 
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SAVE TIME, REDUCE COSTS, 


GET BETTER PRINTING WITH 
(4) IMPOSING SURFACES 





Available in twenty-six sizes 
from 18” x 25” to 54” x 78”. 
Planer finished to precision 


smoothness and level. 


Write for sizes and prices. 
e@ 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co. 


Dept. I, Middletown, New York 


Printer’s Supplies Since 1878 Dealers in Principal Cities 














.. Fs 





D ole Super-Power 
Sheet Dryers 

For all types of presses, il 
letterpress, newspaper we , 
and offset, sheet or web 
fed, flat bed or rotary. 

xk * 

Standard lengths from 


12” to 72", with one or 
two rows of heating coils, = 









By aiding in the control of offset, Doyle Super- 
Power Infrared Sheet Dryers are helpful to any 
good pressman. 


Because they concentrate maximum infrared radia- 
tion in minimum area with a quick flash of heat 
evenly distributed over the surface of the sheet, 
Doyle Dryers provide the most effective applica- 
tion of heat for offset elimination. 

Write for bulletin contain- 
ing photos of Doyle Dryers 
in use on all types of print- 
ing presses. When asking 
for quotation mention type 
of press, also electric volt- 
age in your plant. 


THE J.E. Dogle co. 


1220 WEST 6th STREET 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


















Craditinn 


Behind every ink that 
leaves the S & V plant, 
stands more than fifty 






years of traditions . . 
traditions of high stand- 






ards and superlative 





craftsmanship in prepar- 





ing the inks for the 





presses of America. 














MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 611 WEST 129th STREET. NEW YORK 27.6. Y 


ee CEE a |. \f 
7 Sinclair and “Valentine Clo. 


















SYVTRON 


“VIBRATING” 


PAPER JOGGERS 


Do a Better 
Job—and 
Save Time 


Their 3600 vi- 
brations per minute 
make short work of 
aligning — from 
onion skin to heavy 
board. 

Write for descriptive 
folder 
SYNTRON CO. 
575 LEXINGTON 
HOMER CITY, PA. 
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OUR ANNIVERSARY 





QUARTER OF A CENTURY 

of making type and type 
service better for the printer...Creators 
of the Sorts Service, Handy Boxes and 
various labor-saving ideas that have 
helped composing rooms to achieve a 
new economy in produc- 
tion...Contact the dealer 4eer Type 


i ity or write direct 
in your city or wri e Best R 


Baro TYPE * BALTIMORE, MD. 














TEN POINTS OF SUPERIORITY 


are incorporated in the 
NEW HILDEBRAND EXTENSION DELIVERY 


For FULL DETAILS write to 


THE RATHBUN & BIRD COMPANY, Inc. 


Designers and Manufacturers 
379 WEST BROADWAY NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 

















CASH IN ONTHEEXTRA 
PROFITS WHEN YOU SELL 
A NUMBERING JOB! 


Numbered *eeeecccecceccccccceece 
work is easy $ 


and profit- ° oO R Ss 
able when $ R BE T 

Rob Poe cecccccccccce a 
typographic 
numbering 
machines 
because: 





@ The investment required 
for new Roberts ma- 
chines is small. 


@ Machine life is longer because plunger drives actuating 
pawl swing directly—thus eliminating lost motion and 
minimizing wear. 


YOUR CHOICE: eeeeeeee 


697 JAMAICA AVENUE e Items 
BROOKLYN 8, N. Y. 


e 
@ Forward or backward movement. . NOW! > 
@ Roman or Gothic style figures. e —— ss |@ 
e@ Prompt 6 
; e@ Deliveries e 
ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE CO. © On Most © 
e 
e 

















BASIC FACTS 
FOR OFFSET PLATEMAKERS 


The start of a good offset job is a good 


plate and to make a good plate takes 


“know how’. You can get this knowledge 


in a new booklet giving all the basic facts 


on offset platemaking. It's a step-by-step 
operating manual for any platemaker. It's 


FREE. Send for your copy TODAY. Use the 


coupon below. 





LITHO CHEMICAL & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
63 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y. 


We're Offset Minded. We Want a Copy of Your Booklet. 
~ 





Company 





Address < 





| 
1 
1 
q 
1 
i 
‘ 
Name Title 1 
‘ 
1 
' 
] 
| 
i] 
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THOROUGHLY REBUILT 
BINDERY EQUIPMENT 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


2—No. 3 Smyth Book Sewers. 

I—No. 4 Smyth Book Sewer. 

1—Model 6-9 Singer Book Sewer Complete with 
motor and tables, capacity 34 inch. 

I—Latham Power Punch with assortment of 
punches. 

1—28” Latham Round Hole Power Perforator. 

2—Portland Foot Power Punches. 

1—Latham Power Paging and Numbering Ma- 


chine. 

1—Single Head Brackett Stripper. 

3—Vertical Roller Racks. 

2—Hand Job Backers. 

I—Hand Roller Backer. 

2—Seybold Round Corner Cutter. 

1—38” Hickok Ruling Machine Feeder. 

1—Smyth Gluer with conveyer and ringer at- 
tached. 

1—Portland Power Punching Machine with mo- 
tor. 

1—Singer Sewing Machine 7-23. 

I1—Singer Sewing Machine 81-19. 

1—Bundling Machine. 


COMPLETE LINE of REBUILT BOOK and BOX STITCHERS. 


NEW MACHINERY FOR SALE 
Model '"'A"' Champion Book Stitchers, capacity '/,”. 
No. 26 Champion Stitcher Heads for Automatic Gang Stitchers. 


JAMES H. JONES COMPANY 


128 North Clinton St. ¢ State 1670 « Chicago 6, Ill. 
We Buy Used Printing and Bookbinding Equipment 




















HORTON 


VARIABLE SPEED 
CLUTCH PULLEY 

















Modernize with a HORTON 
Variable Speed CLUTCH PULLEY © 


For use on Printing Presses such as: 


BRANDTJEN & KLUGE ¢ CHANDLER & PRICE 
COLTS ¢ GOLDING ¢ HARTFORD ¢ KING « LIBERTY 
NATIONAL ¢ PEERLESS « PEARL « PROUTY ¢ UNION 


Horton Manufacturing Company 
3014 University Avenue S. E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 











































WE ARE AGENTS FOR THE 


NEW 
SOUTHWORTH PAPER SKID LIFT 


Allows operator to spend more time in actual cutting 
operation, relieves operator of fatiguing task of lift- 
ing stock onto cutter bed. 
























Also the following Southworth Products of merit: 


SIMPLEX PAPER CONDITIONER 
UNIVERSAL PAPER JOGGER 
POWER ROUND-CORNER CUTTER 
SUPER PORTLAND PUNCHING MACHINE 
HUMIDIFIERS 


Also—HOBBS TRI-POWER 
DIE CUTTING PRESS 


Cuts irregular shapes of all types paper and materials 
which can be cut with knife edge. 


LAWSON AUTOMATIC 
CUTTERS and DRILL-SLOTTER 


Equipment for Printers and Lithographers 
550 SO. CLARK ST. HARRISON 2873-2874 
CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 











































CUT COST ON 
GATHERING 


AND JOGGING 
e 


UNIVERSAL 
JOGGER 
TILT-A-TYPE 


Available Now 
e 


JOGS SHEETS 
5x8 TO 19x24 
Write for prices, ete. 














UNIVERSAL JOGGER CO., INC. 


322 SO. FOURTH STREET « MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 








LIFE, WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


and hundreds of other publications are mailed regularly by 


CHESHIRE MAILING MACHINES 
The Automatic Mailer 


@ Cuts and attaches addressed labels to 
any publication automatically. 


@ New higher speed —saves time and 
money. Does the work of many hands. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 


CHESHIRE MAILING MACHINES, INC. 


1415 WEST ALTGELD STREET CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
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Sa 210 Guilford Avenue 





The Taylor Registerscope 


HOW IT WORKS: Registering copy, which may be a sheet 
with lines showing the margins for a book form, an impres- 
sion of the key form for a color job, or a carbon paper im- 
pression of a folding box die form, is placed to guides, face 
down on the glass plate at top. 

The operator, viewing through the transparent mirror, sees 
spread before him on the face of the form a clear and accu- 
rate image of all the registering detail that appears on the 
copy sheet, and so is enabled to move the elements of the 
form that they come in register with the copy. 


An increasing number of printers are installing Taylor 
Registerscopes. By cutting down makeup time and by 
reducing press standing time to a minimum they save 
the time that costs most. 


TAYLOR MACHINE COMPANY 











ROSBACK & 


e Hi-Pro Paper Drills, Rotary Round Hole and ae 
Slot Hole Perforators, Snap-Out Perforators, an 
Power and Foot-Power Vertical Perforators, 
Hand Perforators, Power and Foot-Power 
Punching Machines, and Gang Stitchers. 


F. P. ROSBACK COMPANY 
Largest Perforator Factory in the World 


BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 








BOL09800 





ENGDAHL BINDERY 
EDITION BOOK BINDERS 
**Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy” 


1056 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone Monroe 6062 











STITCHING WIRE 
ROUND OR FLAT 


The Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co., Fostoria, Ohio 


IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 


S8L Harris 

S4L Harris 

MA Webendorfer 

No. Il Hoe Offset Rotary Tin 
Press 

2 Model ''C" Kelly presses 

Little Giant 

12 x 18 Rice Unit 

34!/2" Diamond Paper Cutter 

Thompson Typecaster with 90 
fonts of mats 


110 fonts of Ludlow mats, mod- 
ern faces 


50 fonts of Linotype mats, mod- 
ern faces 

20”, 18” and 12” Domore Emboss- 
ers 

44 x 64 Lontke Bronzer 

44 x 64 U. P. M. Bronzer 

51” Milwaukee Bronzer 

38” Fuchs & Lang Bronzer 

30” Single Hall Folder with Mc- 
Cain Feeder 

30” Latham two-way Perforator 
with 4 adjustable heads 


2 Hickok Ruling machines 


PURCHASE OF EQUIPMENT 


Here you will find a ready market for your non-productive 
machinery. Complete plants to single units. 


EXPORT 


We are especially well set up for export of all equipment 
related to the Graphic Arts Field. One shipment will make 


us Fast Friends. 








Baltimore 2, Md. a 


PRINTERS EXCHANGE 


PRODUCERS OF THE SPEEDISEALER 


Modern Precision Machine Shop Facilities, staffed by competent 
mechanics assures you of machinery rebuilt to new standards. 


2636 Locust Street, St. Louis, Missouri 
Phones: JEfferson 6386-6925 
Cable Address: PEC St. Louis 








‘ 
On any printed page ~~ fa J i 
STOCK CUTS “en a 
mean _ncrorsPe 


A Cutalog from Cobb Shinn 
contains art (line and half- 
tone) in a variety of ideas 
easy to use and economical. 


Write Today! 
A Cutalog is FREE 

















721 Union Street, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 














BEN SHULMAN 
NEW & USED 


Newspaper & Magazine Presses 
Printing Equipment 
* 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 
Telephone: Bryant 9-1133 
Cable “‘Shulpress New York’’ 
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THE INLAND 
PRINTER'S 


ADVERTISING LAYOUT 


Study FRANK H. YOUNG'S 


ADVERTISING: LAYOUT COURSE 
At Home 





Now is the time to make your spare time 
pay. Increase your earning power. Mr. 
Young, international layout authority, of- 
fers a complete Home Study Course to help 
printers, advertising men, artists, etc. 
Learn by mail how to use sound layout 
principles. Receive Mr. Young’s own per- 
sonal criticisms. Endorsed by graduates. 
Easy payments. Write to Dept. N-1147 for 
free details. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART 


Frank H. Young, Director 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Ill. 



















108 LETTERHEAD ~<eyoace 
gee) Uational Designer 


Color by 


TYPE USED 1S NAMED AND INDEXED 














* BUSINESS MAN 


* ADVERTISING AGCY. 
* EXECUTIVES 1 


* ARTIST 

* TYPOGRAPHERS 
* PRINTERS 

* LITHOGRAPHERS 


COMPANY 


LOS ANGELES 13, CALIFORNIA 





FEDERAL 


345 waus . 


BRONZING MACHINES 

+ ne tee BRONZERS—for oy 
ses. Some rebuilt units. C. 

Henechell Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 





BUSINESS OPPCRTUNITIES 


eA CHICAGO PRINTING SALES 

OFFICE FOR YOU—For more than 
twenty years we have been selling sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars worth of 
printing annually, mostly Catalogues, 
Advertising Printing and Publications, 
to well known regular customers in 
Chicago and surrounding territory. Be- 
cause of increased volume we are look- 
ing for a permanent connection with 
one or two capable, sizeable printers 
overnight from Chicago, or in Chicago. 
This is a real opportunity for a respon- 
sible printer to permanently enter the 
Chicago market without cost or hazard, 
through an old established organization 
with a thorough knowledge of the ter- 
ritory and an understanding of print- 
ing. We maintain sales, service and pur- 
chasing offices, are well rated and 
financially strong. We will handle sales, 
service and carry the account, enz abling 
you to concentrate on production. We 
are seriously interested in a permanent 
connection with a _ reliable, capable 
printer. Write Box N-1133 % T he Inland 
— 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
6, 1. 





ENGRAVED STATIONERY 


@ WEDDING INVITATIONS and other 
engraved stationery of fine quality. 
Siegrist Engraving Co., 924 Oak St., 





Kansas City 13, Mo. 





CALENDARS AND CALENDAR PADS 

@ CALENDAR PADS—67 Styles and 
Sizes. Write for catalog. Calendar 

backs for advertising, sheet pictures. 

Wiebush Calendar Imptg. Co., 80 Frank- 

lin St., New York 13, N. Y 


@ WHOLESALE CALENDARS—For the 

Printer. Do your own Imprinting. 
All types—full price range. Fleming 
Calendar Co., 6540 Cottage Grove Ave., 
Chicago 37, Ill. 


EQUIPMENT WANTED 


@ WANTED—Two revolution cylinder 

press, bed size about 25x38, hand fed. 
State make, serial number, condition of 
press and ‘terms. Advise as to motor 
equipment. POST PRINTING CO., MINS- 
TER, OHIO 














@ WANTED TO BUY—17x22 Weben- 

dorfer offset press with 2 motors, 220 
volts 60 cycles 3 phase. Must be in good 
condition. Will pay cash. Write L. B. 
Whitehouse, Jr., P. O. Box 341, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 





FOR SALE 





LIQUIDATION 
PACIFIC PAPER CONVERTERS 


REDWOOD CITY, CALIFORNIA 
Brand New Hickok disc ruling ma- 
chines, 38” straight and L type 

Berry Four Spindle Drill 
Seybold 56” Auto Clamp Cutter 
with Power Back gauge 
Miller Major 27 x 40 Auto. 
inder Press 
Miller Simplex 20 x 26 Automatic 
Cylinder 
2 Rowe Continuous 3-knife Trimmers 
Miller 4 Track, 27 x 41, 2-color Press 
Rosback Gang Stitcher with four 
stations. 
EXCLUSIVE SELLING AGENTS 
J. SPERO & CO. 


372 W. Ontario Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Phone Del. 5966 


OR 
WM. M. KEMP CO. 


420 Market Street, San Francisco, California 
\ Phone GA 17276 


Cyl- 




































tassified , FU ae Gude 





FOR SALE (Continued) 






















FOR SALE 
Miller Major, 27 x 40 
Miller Simplex, 20 x 26 
Model 14 Linotype 
Model 8 Linotype 

Style B Kelley, 17 x 22 
12 x 18 Craftsman Kluge 


No. | Chandler & Price 
Cylinder Press, 10 x 15 

14x22 Thompson Style 5C 

13 x 19 Colts Armory 

36” & 44” Sheridan New Mod- 
el Power Cutters, auto 
clamp 

44” Dexter Cutter, auto clamp 

32” Seybold Cutter, 
auto clamp 



















PAYNE & CRAIG CORP. 


82 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 
BE. 3-179) 



















@ WANTED TO SELL: One 14x20 Baum 

Quintuplet folder, suction pile feeder, 
variable speed motor, scoring and per- 
forating attachment. Complete with 2 
motors 220 volts 60 cycle, single phase. 
Perfect condition. Selling because of 


need for larger folder. Write L. B. 
Whitehouse, Jr., P. O. Box 341, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 





@ FOR SALE: An Extensive Line of 
new and rebuilt printing equipment 

on easy terms. Write for free list. Mis- 

oo Central Type Foundry, Wichita, 
ans. 


® NEW STEEL STEREOTYPE CHASES, 

furnished to your specifications, at 
prevailing prices. Deliveries thirty to 
sixty days. Newspaper Publishers Sup- 
ply Company, 1639 North Lorel Ave., 
Chicago 39, Illinois. 








@ BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY—New 

model National book sewing ma- 
chines; also rebuilt machines. Write for 
particulars. Joseph E. Smyth Co., 720 
So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois. 





(Continued on next page) 





MEGILL’S Spring Tongue 


Patent 


GAUGE PINS 





$1.80 dozen with extra Tongues. 
“Spring Tongue” is our registered 
Trade Mark. Made only by MEGILL. 





| Megill’s Gauge Pins for Job Presses 


Insist on Megill’s Products. The original—the best. Sold by 
Printers Supply Dealers. 


THE PIONEER IN 1870 


THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 


763 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BROOKLYN 17, NEW YORK 


|  MEGILL’S Onginal Steel 
| Patent GAUGE PINS 


— 


A handy Gauge Pin made with 12 
| pt, 15 pt., or 18 pt. head. Adjust- 
| q@ble. 75¢ a dozen for either size. 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 





SAVE 90% OF TIE-UP 


rime with tHe New | Jl The First Step to Distinctive 


JIFFY fm Sales Promotion 
FORM TIE she ienicsiaa that sing require a 


paper that's in tune—yet sounds a dif- 
ferent note each time. Here’s where 
your printer comes in. He can tell you 
about a paper that can’t be matched for 
distinction and versatility. He knows 
paper... handles it... works with it 
every day. He's an expert. You can take 
his word for it when he recommends 





The Printing Industry’s 
Latest Time-Saver 


Made of rustless cadmium-plated steel, 
stout cord, high-tension spring. Can be 
used on any size form. Replace ob- 
solete tie-up methods with the 10-sec- 
ond Jiffy Form Tie. 


Postpaid anywhere in U. S.: 


AMD 'sse: eco axatoreatoverss sia elele rate erareiaia $30.00 
Li SARA Tr CTT 5% discount 
CE akeennebasncnsenne 10% discount 


Jiffy Tie Mfg. Co. 


1419 N.W. 8th Ter., Miami, Fla. 








PRESSROOM and 
BINDERY Equipment 


No. 46 Miehle Automatic Unit 
weal Presses—(hand fed) Nos. 1, 2 and 


“ atte with Dexter Feeder and ext. 
el. 


6/0 Miehle with Continuous Feeder and 
ext. del. 


2-4/3 Miehle Automatic Units, 41” bed, 
Swingback feeder and ext. del. 


2 No. 1/P Miehle Presses, bed 26” x 34”, 
Dexter Swingback Feeder and ext. del. 


1414” x 22” Chandler & Price Automatic 
Unit 


job 
No. 1 Kelly Press 

40”-44” Seybold Paper Cutters 
44”-57” Dexter Paper Cutters 
44” Oswego Paper Cutter 


“B" Cleveland Folder with Cleveland recommend a 
pile feeder st 


“O” Cleveland Folder with pile feeder Rising is Right for th 


“E" Cleveland Folder with automatic 
feeder 


Christensen Automatic Stitcher, five 
stations 


Thomson Cutter and Creasing Presses, 
14x 22”, 22 x 32”, 28x41” 


14x 22” Thomson Laureate Press 
Sheridan Die Press, bed 27 x 32” 
Eight page Duplex Newspaper Press 
Tag presses, 1 and 2 color 


Ore 
aN expert we have 
quality pa 
€ Job.” 


Send us a list of your surplus equip- 
ment, single units or complete plants 


NORTHERN 
MACHINE WORKS 


Marshall and Jefferson Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
Telephone: FRemont 7-5100 
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Meet °~ 
Mtl COVISCENSC)) 


This is sociable Ken Christensen, * 
in charge of an offset pressroom 
for a long time, but now an en- 
thusiastic supplier of Harris Litho- 
Chemicals. 

Ken is equally at home with a 
washout sponge or a fly rod in his 
hand. If you’re in the lithographic 
business near Detroit, call him up 
for an experienced pressman’s 
point of view on fishing or litho- 
graphic chemicals. He’ll be happy 
to swap fish stories from his home 
country, the northern lakes. And 
you might ask him to show you 
how Hydrogum in your fountain 
protects your plates even during 
short press stops. 

Ken and his litho-technician 
buddies, located in principal cities, 
are good men to know. They’re 
always ready to lend a helping 
hand—especially to newcomers in 
the offset field. Call your nearest 
dealer right now to be placed on 
the mailing list for “Harris Im- 
pressions”, a bimonthly bulletin 
of shop tips and helpful articles for 
the offset trade. It’s free. 


HARRIS LITHO - CHEMICALS 


DEEP ETCH PROCESS, SURFACE 
PLATE AND PRESS CHEMICALS 


Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
























AKRON, Metzger Supply JE 4136 
ATLANTA, Harris-Seybold JA 1783 
BALTIMORE, Sinclair & Valentine MU 6946 
BOSTON, Roberts & Porter HAN 8654 
CHICAGO, Roberts & Porter WAB 6935 
CINCINNATI, McKinley Litho CH 6323 
DENVER, A. E. Heinson TA 8251 
DALLAS, Harris-Seybold C 8305 
*DETROIT, Roberts & Porter TE 27900 
LOS ANGELES, California Ink PR 3033 
MONTREAL, W. E. Booth BE 2328 
NEW YORK CITY, Roberts & Porter CA 61646 
PORTLAND, California ink AT 6371 
SAN FRANCISCO, California Ink EX 4688 
SALT LAKE CITY, California Ink 5-1952 
SEATTLE, California Ink MA 3215 
TORONTO, W. E. Booth EL 3285 
VANCOUVER, Dominion Printing 

Ink & Color Co., Ltd. MA 1025 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Phototechnical Lab. TR 8345 
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FOR SALE (Continued) 






TOUGH 


























Why 
buy a 
one-purpose 
saw when 
this 





All-purpose 





_— J. A. RICHARDS C 


KROYDON 
COVER 





1. 
2. SOIL RESISTANT 
3. WATER REPELLENT 
4. EYE APPEALING 

for CATALOGS, MANUALS 
INSTRUCTION BOOKLETS 
PROPOSAL COVERS 
PORTFOLIOS 


Kroydon Cover is distributed 
Paper Merchants throughout the country 


COMPANION COVER LINES 


Leathercroft 


TwitTex 


leading 










10-in-one 


Saw-Trim-Planer and Highspeed 
Router is available for less. 


KALAMAZOO 


ey 13 F, MICH, = 









immediate Delivery on All Sizes 
Standard proofing-thickness (.051) 
with spot-welded corners and 
grooved sides for rigidity. Strong as 
steel, yet 2% lighter in weight. 
Beveled edge and RUST-PROOF! 


















FOR SALE (Continued) 


Shop Work of 
Unusual Competence 


2 Miehle Unit Presses—No. 
4-4R and No. 1-4R—31x41, 
39x53, respectively 

Seybold 32” automatic cut- 
ter 

Thomson Style 5, 20x30 
cutter and creaser platen 
New Thompson Quality 
Steel Composing Room 
Equipment 


TYPE & PRESS OF ILLINOIS, INC. 


220 South Jefferson 
Chicago 6 





GALLEYS 


Improved METAL GALLEY 


Made of ALCOA ALUMINUM 












8% x13 10x16 = 12x18 = G4x23% 84%4x23% 
100. .39cea. 55cea. 65cea. 55cea. €2cea. 


500. .38cea. 54cea. 64cea. 54cea. 60cea. 


Add 6c each in lots under 100 
F. O. B. DETROIT, MICH. 


Mail order or send 50c for sample galley 





GRAPHIC ARTS PRODUCTS 


1959 E. Jefferson, Detroit 7, Mich. 








e@ LINOTYPE —INTERTYPE KNIVES 

made new again by precision grind- 
ing. Mail pair side knives and back 
knife parcel post prepaid with check of 
$4.00. We will renew and mail back pre- 
paid same day received. Money back if 
not satisfied. Printers Supply Co., 10 
White St., New York 13, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED 


@ LINE-UP AND REGISTER MAN. Ex- 

perienced in cylinder lockup and im- 
position; capable of supervising stone 
department in a large, progressive firm 
doing high grade letterpress color work. 
Salary or hourly rate commensurate 
with ability. Splendid working condi- 
tions, and opportunity for advancement. 
Replies confidential. Give full particu- 
lars. Write Box N-1137 % The Inland 
Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
6, Illinois. 


@ INTERTYPE OPERATOR WANTED. 

We need a competent operator for 
permanent position in our plant located 
in Cleveland, Ohio, doing publications 
and high class catalog printing. Hourly 
rate commensurate with qualifications. 
Write Box N-1136 % The _ Inland 
Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
6, Illinois. 











@ WANTED: Color corrector by South- 

ern firm. Pleasant working conditions. 
Some camera separation experience ad- 
vantageous, or job will enable one to 
get this experience if interested. Can 
also use a cameraman and platemaker. 
State union affiliation if any and give 
other details. Write Box N-1127 % The 
Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 


@ PRESSMAN-PRINTER Al on Verti- 

cal and Rice with type experience. 
Full time. New vertical soon. Kennedy 
——— 577—16th St., Oakland, Cali- 
ornia. 





(Continued on next page) 
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HELP WANTED (Continued) 








OPPORTUNITY 


IF YOU ARE A TOP 
PRINTER INVESTIGATE 
THIS OPPORTUNITY 


Somewhere a young or middle- 
aged man, who probably at the 
present time is employed as 
Ass’t Foreman or Top Com- 
positor, is ambitious to become 
composing room Foreman in an 
established, medium-sized print- 
ing and lithograph plant. 


Such an opening is available in 
a city located less than 100 
miles of Chicago. The opportu- 
nity for advancement is unlim- 
ited as a vacancy for Superin- 
tendent will occur in a short 
time through retirement of a 
member of the firm. 


You will be invited to visit us at 
our expense if your application 
indicates you have the necessary 
qualifications. We also have an 
opening for a good compositor. 


Reply to Box N-1135 
%o The Inland Printer 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6 








TE TETRIS ST TTA SR SOMALI ENTE LCI ET ARE 
@ WANTED—One Monotype composi- 
tion caster operator and one makeup 
man. Good Scale. Write Meredith Type 
Founders, 718 West Burnside, Portland 
9, Oregon. 
@ ESTIMATOR—Medium size midwest- 
ern combination  offset-letterpress 
plant has excellent opening for a job 
cost estimator. This man’s future with 
the company will be limited only by his 
development potentialities. Our produc- 
tion is highly diversified in both black- 
white and color. Our reputation is unex- 
celled for quality. This is an exceptional 
opportunity and merits the inquiry of 
any qualified man. Write giving per- 
sonal data and resume of experience. 
Box N-1138 % The Inland Printer, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 


e@ ONE MONOTYPE COMPOSITION 

Caster Operator and also one Key- 
board operator for trade plant. Union. 
Will pay over scale. Steady. Weimer 
Typesetting Co., 16 N. Senate Ave., In- 
dianapolis 4, Indiana. 


(Continued on next page) 














AIR 
CONDITIONING 





FOR PRINTING PLANTS 


The BAHNSON HuMIDUCT—a unit system of 
complete air conditioning for printing plants 


humidifying 
de-humidifying 
cooling 
heating 
ventilating 
filtering 


IN ANY COMBINATION DESIRED 


Write for Bahnson Bulletin No. 330 


Bats Vd. On 


—$—$————— 
AIR CONDITIONING 


THE BAHNSON CO WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


93 Worth St.. New York City 
W. J. Westaway Co.. Ltd., Hamiiton, Ontario A 


886 Drewry St., Atlanta, Ga. 703 Embree Crescent, Westfield. W. J. 553 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Virginian Apts., Greenville, S.C. 

















SOMETHING NEW! McAdams Pneumatic Disc Ruler with Electronic Control 


More production at high-speed is the answer to meet com- 

petition. McAdams pneumatic disc ruling machine with 

electronic control is an exclusive, new achievement in ruling, 

providing four efficiency motives— 

First—Pneumatic sheet feeding 

Second—Pneumatic inserting 

Third—Electronic control of inserting at a predetermined 
interval of sheets from 1 to 500 

Fourth—Capacious, automatic and perfected delivery lay- 
boy, preceded by electric or gas dryers 

Easy to control—easy to work with—uniform in  produc- 

tion—swift in ruling and inserting at low operating cost. 

Write for details “1-201 McAdams Electronic Disc Ruler.” 


McADAMS 
PRODUCTS 
e Pen Ruling 
Machine 


e Dise-Ruling 
Machine 


e Paging Machine 
¢ Pile Feeders 
e Roll Feeders 





McADAMS 
PNEUMATIC 








McADAMS 
A STRAIGHT Ne BLO) SON MCP UDY: CREME O)ISMEB ele “Originators of 
PNEUMATIC DISC RULER ELECTRONIC SPURTE Cll emyataay ’ NOE kee MmRe.eE Disc Ruling in 
SHEET FEEDER CONTROL ESTABLISHED 1842 America” 
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Classificd Buyers’ Guide (continued) 


HELP WANTED (Continued) 


® HELP WANTED—Industrial engi- 

neer with background of printing 
; 3 experience for permanent staff of large 
‘ : plant. Write Box N-1139 % The Inland 
‘ Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
6, Illinois. 








@ PRINTING INSTRUCTOR, college 
faculty, permanent, housing ar- 
ranged, retirement plan. Write Box 
N-1140 % The Inland Printer, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 


MECHANICAL OVERLAY PROCESS 
Leading Printers and Publications 
Now Use COLLINS 
CHALK RELIEF OVERLAYS 


FOR ALL HALFTONE MAKEREADY 
















CEDAR 


oe ii 
ee a ae 





ron 


Coie a ae 


Sa 




































RICHMOND — 







t Great improvements over slow hand-cut Overlay 

method. Low cost, saves time. Improves quality. 

Apply on company letterhead for free instruction 

books and prices, 

A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO. = 25, Golumble Ave. 
wii asad 7 sd Philadelphia, Pa. 














i] MOTORS & CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


i ¥ @ CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline- 
Be Westinghouse Motor and _ control 
i equipment for printing machinery. 211 
} West Wacker Dr., Chicago, I 


PRINTING PRESS 


5 @ DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., ro- 
‘ tary and flat-bed web presses, stereo 
and mat machinery. Battle Creek, Mich. 








\ RUBBER PLATE MATERIALS & TOOLS 











RUBBER PRINTING PLATES 
AND CUTTING TOOLS 


PLY 
F 








STOCK CUTS 
NEW! MODER 






prgiled upon weittan 
eee ato 


++» BUSINESS AND 
ATTENTION GET- 
TERS...SALES 
BOOSTERS... 

















707 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 
P.0.BOX 2217: Saut Lake City, 13 Urax 








Sete SERS Net 





(Continued on next page) 








MAILING TUBES * WRAPPERS 


The tighter you roll the tubes—the stronger they are. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


International Mailing Tube and Wrapper Co., Div. 


AMES SAFETY ENVELOPE COMPANY 


AMSCO CHASES 


ELECTRIC- WELDED « SQUARE AND TRUE + ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 


3131 Forty-Eighth Avenue Long Island City, New York 























SOMERVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS 
FOR SHARP IMPRESSIONS 
in Litho-Offset and Printing 

FOR METAL DECORATING 


Get Varnishes and Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc. 


Dryers, too, from 
35 YORK ST., BROOKLYN, N.Y., 215 S. Aberdeen St., CHICAGO 7, III. 
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ROTARY PRESSES 


4 

4 

‘ 

4 

: for Lithographers, Printers, Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses 
; for Foldmg Box Manufacturers. Tell Us Your Requiremenis 
; 

‘ 


WALTER SCOTT & CO., INC., PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
e SILK SCREEN PRODUCTION FORE- 
MAN with 14 years’ experience, lay- 
out, stencils, inks. Decals to 24 sheets. 
Desires to make connection with repu- 
table firm to install or take charge of 
silk screen production. Prefer West 
oast. Box N-1134 % The Inland Printer, 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


TYPEMETER 


A simple, easy-to-use method 
ELCO of copyfitting for advertising 


1 +. A tely sh th 
UNIVERSAL umber of average charac. 
t f typeface, ize, 
TYPEMETER ic tines ci any’ messwe, 
Five dollars a copy with all instructions. Book 


Dept. The Inland Printer or write Elco Typographic 
Service, Second & Dueber, S. W., Canton 6, Ohio. 

















TYPEFOUNDERS 
Futura Ultra Bold Italic 


Send for specimen sheet showing 14 to 
48 pt. In stock for immediate shipment. 
Cast from hard foundry metal. 


Acme Type Foundry 
633 Plymouth Court @ Chicago 5, Ill. 


@ THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 
235 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y- 
Producers of fine type faces. 


® DURABLE FOUNDRY TYPE; attrac- 
tive faces; send for circular. North- 

wees Type Foundry, Minneapolis 15, 
inn. 


@ WANTED—Hard foundry type metal 
for cash or trade. Missouri Central 
Type Foundry, Wichita, Kansas. 


WIRE 
e 
@ SPECIFY PRENTISS Stitching Wire. 
Over eighty-five years of wire draw- 
ing experience. Supplied in coils or on 
— Sold by leading dealers every- 
where. 



































PRINTING INKS 


Their Chemistry & Technology 


By CARLETON ELLIS i 


568 pages of profusely illustrated 
text giving usable information for 
printers, lithographers, chemists 


THE INLAND PRINTER « CHICAGO 6 














RAISED PRINTING 


IT'S EASY ... PROFITABLE 


with this 
New and Improved 


EMBOSSOGRAPHER 


You can roll up this fast 
"Cascade" right to your auto- 
matic or hand-fed press and 
do beautiful Raised Printing 
with the famous Permanent 
Embossograph finish. A 
smaller, hand-process ma- 
chine is also available. Both 
for prompt delivery! 











Model ‘‘O”’ 


@ Send today -for complete literature on this equipment and the 
Embossograph Powders and Inks in Neutrals and Metallics 


EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CO., INC., 251 William St., New York 





For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S “Readers’ Service” 





IN CANADA-— it’s 
Export Division: Guiterman Co., Inc., 35 South William Street, New York 4, N. Y. 





Automatic Cascade 
EMBOSSOGRAPHER 





Opportunities for Distributors 
Re-alignment of territories has created 
& few openings for dealers and jobbers. 
Write for complete details of our lib- 
eral proposition. Once sold, ‘33’’ Is 
always used. Get the facts NOW. 








i i aper. 
v It increases the affinity of ink to P 
t inc 
i hard 
its ink to print readily on 
Perm! 
v finish stocks. _ 
a“ “ e 
Th purging action of 33 
, . 
v halftones clean and open 
sate 
i bber plate prin 
Added to inks for TU sree — 


ing, it assures sharp impr 
J out squeeze- 
Unexcelled f 


t varnish. 
he press. 


s and over 


ink: ‘ 
or gloss ' ts too rapid 


: & goer 
prin 
; t 
drying 0" 
ing of process we 


aids trapping © ating. 


“33 iti 


V tabel inks in me 


moisture 
oller life. 


Repels 
Prolongs ° 
and stickiness. 


Ask for a free copy of ‘**‘TO THE PRESSMAN” 
which lists all the features and advantages of ‘‘33”’ 
Ink Conditioners for letterpressand offset printing. 





8-LB. TRIAL ORDER 
See your local dealer or Jobber—or write direct for 
an 8-Ib. trial can. If ‘‘33" does not satisfy you 
completely, return the unused portion at our ex- 
pense. Specify ‘33’ for letterpress and ‘‘0-33"' for 
litho and multilith. 





100% 


Guarantee 





COMPOUNDING GUMPANY 


1718 North Damen Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 


CANADIAN FINE COLOR CO., LTD., TORONTO 





REPLACE 
ones THAT 
DELIVERY OLD 
ai WORN-OUT 
nae MAILER 
SIZES NOW 





CHAUNCEY WING'S SONS 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


mr se res es ee ee ee es ee es ee ee es 


L 











means 
higher 
plant 

profits 


Nearly two hundred Acraplates in a 
States and Canada have proven t 
Acraplate can increase plant profits in these specific ways... 


ACRAPLATE 






ogressive plants throughout the United 
at rubber printing plates made on the 


Eliminate the profitless investment and costly stor- 


age of standing for 
stored indefinitely i 
only about 1/30 as 


ms. Resinous matrices can be 
n 1/4 the space and weigh 
much. 


Permit many more jobs to be run in multiple with 


resultant saving in press time. 


Yield definite saving 


in ink and make-ready costs 


..often permit higher press speeds. 


Sheets lie flat after printing due to extremely light 
impression and elimination of embossing, thereby 
speeding up gathering and jogging. 





Take advantage of these and other profitable features of the Acraplate. 


Write for detailed facts about the 
how they operate...what they have 
they can do for you. 


ENGINEERING CORP 
BUFFALO NY. U.S.A. 





complete ra 


nr of models available... 
accomplishe 


for other plants...what 


LAKE ERIE 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
504 Woodward Avenue 
Buffalo 17, N. Y. 

Offices in Principal Cities and Foreign Countries 
@ Leading manufacturer of hydraulic 
presses—all sizes and types—stereoty 
ing... plastic molding... processing...ru 
ber vulcanizing...metal working... forg- 
ing...metal extrusion...special purpose. 
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We Prefer 
CROMWELL 
TYMPAN 


because it 
outwears all others 





















Robert Sarre, Cylinder Press- SEY 
room Foreman, left, and Ed Sy 
Schourek, Pressman. GHERMAN-HENNE® ANY 






parntens 
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PHONE HARRISON 722! 









J, J. WENNESSE 








The Sherman-Hennessey Co., like other 
fine printers all over the world, knows 
what it takes to produce better printing. 
That’s why Cromwell Tympan is their 
choice. No job is too tough, no run is too 
long. Cromwell Extra Special Prepared 
Tympan can be depended upon to with- 
stand the wear and tear of the toughest 
job on your press. Exclusive manufactur - 
ing processes impart a resistance to oil 
and moisture, a stamina that cannot be 
duplicated. As always, unconditionally 
guaranteed. Write today for FREE work- 
§. ing sample giving size and make of 
your press. 






Patrick Buck, Job Press Fore- 
man, left, and Robert Sarre, 
Cylinder Pressroom Foreman at 
Sherman-Hennessey. 
















CROMWELL Extra Special Prepared TYMPAN 
THE CROMWELL PAPER COMPANY. 


4801-39 S. WHIPPLE ST., CHICAGO 32, ILL. 






-_= ASK YOUR DISTRIBUTOR FOR 


CRO M WELL CROMWELL printers HAND SOAP 


PRINTE AND SOAP 
ee TAKES OFF PRINTERS’ INK LIKE MAGIC— WITHOUT RUBBING OR SCRUBBING 
90 EsPécuiy © For THE PRINTER The only soap made especially for the graphic arts. Kind to the hands... slightly 
~ ——e om alkaline —non-irritating. 1% Ibs. net weight in can. Order from your Cromwell dis- 
, tributor today or write us. As always... unconditionally guaranteed! 





“The simplicity of the 
Model C appeals to us’ 


“Intertype Model C Machines are ideal for newspaper 
text and ad work—books and magazines, too. 


“They knock out copy day after day...solid, a 
accurate, clean slugs. We can count on our Model C’s anocwmmeemie” 
to put in a good day’s work. They have fewer parts 

and are simply designed...less chance of their 

getting out of order. 


“A lot of little things count too...like the 
magazine shutters that open only 
when the magazines are in operating 
position, so the mats won’t spill when 
we swing magazines. 

“The main magazines can carry up 

to 24 point condensed. With side 
magazines we can set up to normal- 
width 36 point. 

“On top of dependable straight- 
matter performance, those extra 
advantages are gravy. That’s why 
we’re sold on our Model C Intertypes.” 
Look to Progressive Intertype 


SET IN INTERTY™ EGAL AND VOGUE 


ep INTERTYPE 


BROOKLYN 2, NEW YORK 





The Model C Intertype is availabl}) 
in one, two, three or four-deck mot} 
els, without side magazines or wit!}) 
one, two, three or four 34-channe}” 
side magazines. Write for Model (f° 
Booklet. 


g 
} 
i 
i 
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Other Intertype Models 


Model F Mixer...provides matricey™ 
from eight different magazines 
each of which can carry a 
mats. All are accessible to the oper 
ator from his seat at the keyboardy 
Intertype’s finger-flip shift lever 
makes mixing from adjacent mag@- 
zines easy. $i 


Model G Mixer...the “triple-serv-|7 
ice” Intertype...especially built for} 
headsetting, display ads and even} 
classified. It is a wide-range display FF 
machine and a fast straight-matterf 
machine, all in one, and it can bey 
equipped with 72 and 90-c! annel i 
main magazines in any combiationF 
to meet your specific requirements 





